






WW J INSIDE THE KGB: A DOUBLE AGENT'S TALE 





Trumpet master Wynton Marsalis 
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Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager have the highest resale value and 
New aero design. New interior. New safety features like available all-wheel 








highest owner loyalty of all minivans, And for 1991, they’re even better. 
drive and anti-lock brakes. Maybe the competition ought to quit trying. 


*R.L. Polk study of initial retail purchasers of leading 1989 minivans 
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MUSIC: With a horn full of fire and a mouth full of advice, 

Wynton Marsalis, 29, is leading a youthful jazz renaissance 

Eleven years, eight Grammys and several million dollars after launching his professional career, 
the New Orleans—born trumpeter is showing a generation of talented young players how to tap the 
roots and ensure the future of America’s greatest cultural tradition. » Alook at some up-and- 
coming stars. 


EXCERPT: The most senior Soviet 
intelligence officer ever to work for 
the West offers a rare look inside 
the KGB 

When he fled from the U.S.S.R. in 1985, Oleg 
Gordievsky was the Kremlin’s top spy in Britain— 
and had also been cooperating with British 
intelligence for a decade. Here he portrays the 
network of Americans who cast their lot with 
Moscow and tells how, in 1983, the world edged 
perilously close to apocalypse. 











registration in the United States and in the foreig: where 
tion queries, call Customer Service at 1-800-541-2000 











THE LIBRARY IS CLOSED 
DUE TO 
FISCAL EMERGENCY 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CALL 707-5000 





NATION: 
Mounting 
anger over the 
budget morass 
rhe wimp factor 
returns with a 
vengeance as Bush's 
flip-flops over taxes 
raise questions about 
his feckless domestic 
leadership. > Public 
outrage against 
incumbents adds spice 
to the midterm 
elections—but may 
not decide their 
outcome.» One year 
after the killer quake, 
the San Francisco 
Bay area is still 
rebuilding —and 
waiting for the 

Big One. 


26 














WORLD: Saddam’s | 
lucky break on 
Temple Mount 

U.S. and Arab allies split on | 
how far to go in condemning 
Israel.» Why Kuwait is not 
the West Bank.» Jimmy 
Carter on the need to 
negotiate, 


38 


BUSINESS: 
Andrew Tobias on 
insurance woes 
Rising claims and failing 
investments have shaken 
many insurers, which could 
increase premiums 

» A young reporter's 

$1 million story.» Europe's | 
squabbling monetary club 





48 














HEALTH: Moving 
from asylum to 
anarchy 

Brutal indifference to the 
mentally ill has put many of 
them on the streets and in the 
jails, creating a national 
disgrace.» Yet another study 
brings perky news to coflee 
lovers 


58 





EDUCATION: | 
Parent-Teachers 
Association 

Motivated by the notion that | 
learning should be 

unpolluted by the classroom, 
home schooling is an 
eccentricity that has become 

a national movement 











ART: Graffiti, ads 
and comic strips 
come to MOMA 


The museum takes a 
controversial look at the 
interplay of “high” art and 
‘low’ (popular and mass) 
culture. Alas, the survey 
works better in the catalog 
than on the walls 


94 
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ESSAY: The myth 
of collective 
security 
Are we entering an cra 
in which the whole 
world stands up 
to aggression? 
Unfortunately, no. Itis 
still America’s job 


96 





Cover: 
Photograph for Time 


Ted Thai 








HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN 
YOU CHEW WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT? 


*¢Cool. Refreshed. 
Invigorated.”” eri my mouth 


*¢Relaxed. \ 
Kicked-back.”? ‘ 
‘¢Better than before 
I chewed it.?? 








" Kinda like, uh, you know, 
a mouth-pleasing experience.”’ 


terrific.”? ¢¢Fresh. Clean. 
Energized.”? 





6¢ IT’S PURE CHEWING SATISFACTION 99 


©1989 Wm. Wrigley Jt Company 
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Carolina 


bill intro- 


imported 


ns, Congress shuts the door on potential domestic supplies. 
How much are we talking about? Nobody can tell without drilling, but 
some estimates indicate the potential economically recoverable hydro- 


leasing pro- 
carbon reserves off our East and West coasts could be as much as 4 bil- 


America’s likeli- 


Committee decided to extend 


moratoriums on drilling off America's shores extending from Alaska to 
California on the West Coast and from New England to Florida's Gulf 


Coast in the East. 


as crude oil prices soared on fears 


Alice in Blunderland 
If Lewis Carroll's little Alice were wandering the halls of Congress, she 


As we said, those offshore supplies remain merely prospective 


until drilling can confirm their existence. Even then, it would be several 


The action, which goes far beyond the Administration's earlier 
years before they could be developed and brought to market. But the 


action in removing large segments of the offshore from its 
gram, did not mention North Carolina. But the waters off North 
would be off-limits for exploration anyway under a separate 


duced earlier by Congressman Walter Jones. 
So, despite concerns about American dependence on 


That's not going to make us energy-independent, but it will surely 
keep import levels considerably lower than they would be without drilling. 
@ Exploration, drilling and producing operations offshore create 
less petroleum pollution in our ocean waters than any of the following: 


river runoff. . 


@ Roughly 25 percent of the world's oil is now produced from off- 
shore without any indication these operations have had any long-term 


@ America's foreign trade deficit on goods is still uncomfortably 
measurable negative impact on our oceans and seas. 


over $100 billion a year and will be impacted negatively as imports 
increase—more so, if prices remain high. Money used to buy foreign oil 
when it can be used to produce oil and build a stronger economy at home 


We realize that most opposition to offshore drilling grows out of 
is money that would be better spent at home. 


environmental concerns. But consider this: 


Which only makes the action by Congress “curiouser and 


She would surely wonder why, 

of possible shortages, Congress was taking steps to put 
Yet that is just what happened. 
On Oct. 1, the House Appropriations 


est exploration areas off-limits. 
of the world's reserves of crude oil, consumes 20 percent of the world's 


production. And most of it goes into transportation fuels for which there 
will be no viable full-scale substitutes, at least for many, many years. 
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lion barrels of oil equivalent. 
current crisis ought to be a grim reminder that America, with three percent 











. municipal discharges . . . 


. atmospheric phenomena. . 


With a choice between greater domestic production or increased 
purchases of foreign crude oil, Congress has chosen to further burden 


Finally, opening America's offshore areas would increase govern- 
the U.S. budget and trade deficits. 


ment revenues through the additional lease bonuses industry would pay 
just for the right to explore. And, if successful, the coffers would bulge 


even further through additional royalties and taxes the increased produc- 


routine marine transportation . . . and even natural seeps. 
tion, employment and profits would generate. 
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Curiouser and curiouser. 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAY GIFT-GIVING 


e Reduced Holiday Prices: First subscription—12 monthly issues (your own or gift)...$21.95. Additional gifts only $ 18 each. 
e Free Gift Announcement Cards: For each gift you'll receive a festive card to convey your holiday wishes. 


TO ORDER BY PHONE CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-999-1750 


e e6 
Please call before December I 1th 
for timely processing = 


of your order and to ensure 
delivery of your free gift cards. P.O. Box 830119, Birmingham, Alabama 35283 

















“Highly recommended . . . Shoumatoff 
writes vividly about the wrangles between 
rival movie makers, the squabbling 
environmentalists and the sometimes 
sleazy world of the Brazilian interior.” 

—-Front page, Washington Post Book World 


“[Shoumatoff] brings a fresh and 
immediate intensity to his story... 
highly readable. . . for an understanding 
of the fight over the fate of the rain forest 
this is an essential volume.” 

—Front page, San Francisco Chronicle 

* “Burns with indignation, reads like a 
novel and gets directly to the heart of the 
matter.” —Newsday 


“A splendid piece of research written in 


starkly revealing detail.” —G.M. Woodwell, 
Director, Woods Hole Research Center 


“A poetic [and] evocative account.’—Peopie 


“Timely and balanced. .. .A powerful, 
chilling recreation of a still incomplete 
story.” —Publishers Weekly 


The Tragedy of Chico Mendes 


THE WORLD 


“Passionate, 
insightful 
and 
consistently 
engrossing.” 
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DAVID LYNCH 


“Lynchisa 


boredom and 
predictability.” 


Carolyn McGrath 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 


KHRUSHCHEV'S 
| SECRET TAPES 


S&L HONCHOS 
FEEL THE HEAT 


Dated Buren 


The Wild-at-Art Genius ~ 
Behind Twin Peaks 





Why the fuss over director David | 
Lynch [ProriLe, Oct. 1]? I must be the 
only member of the TV viewing public who 
doesn’t watch Twin Peaks and doesn’t in- 
tend to. I presume this makes me either 
stupid or incredibly selective. But to give 
credit where it is due, The Elephant Man 
was moviemaking to be proud of 

Gillian Mullins 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 


Orson Welles was a genius. Preston 
Sturges was a genius. David Lynch is silly. 

Greg Zidko 

Albany 


I think Lynch’s father left him in the 
woods a bit too long on those trips for the 
Forest Service. But that’s O.K. There is no 
such thing as a “normal” genius. 

Sam Goldenberg 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Lynch is about as normal as a Twin 
Peaks episode. That's part of his charm. 

Renée Newbold 

Newport News, Va. 


Filmmaker Lynch claims that his path 
to artistic bizarreness originated in that 
“crime-ridden” city Philadelphia of the 





ONE OF THE NICE 
WINGS COLON MTN 
170 YEARS OLD 
IS THAT IT PUTS THI 
IMPORTANCE OI 
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IN A PROPER 


PERSPECTIVE. 
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. #W Ale Vol. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc, Farmington Hills, MI. © t990 








THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 





ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
No risk 30-day return privilege. 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
800-872-5200 +Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS Orme: soe 


Sore years of research resulting 
in twenty worldwide patents 
has allowed a Colorado company to 
offer you a room-heating unit that 
leaps a generation beyond every 
other heater on the market. In 
independent laboratory tests 
against three leading electric 
heaters, Heatech heated a room to 
70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. This heater 
uses a fast vacuum technology, 
developed for the U.S. Government 
which allows water to boil almost 
instantly at about 130°F instead of 
the usual 212°F While warm air 
from most other heaters rises 
wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat 
flow that warms your room more 
uniformly from the floor up. The 
Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate 
safety devices—a tip-over switch, 
thermal-sensing switch and pressure-relief valve and is one of the few electric 
heaters available not required to carry a UL fire-hazard warning sticker. In 
fact, independent laboratory tests show that Heatech's surface temperature is 
up to 205°F lower than other types of 
heaters making it exceptionally safe for 
use around children or pets. No other 
portable room heater we know of combines 
the safety, quick heating ability and superi- 
or heat distribution of Heatech. At 12-1/2 
Ibs. and 21~x10°x 9”, the Heatech is com- 
pact and requires only one square foot of 
floor space. Comes in a handsome baked 
enamel finish and uses a standard house- 
hold current. UL listed. Made with 
American pride and backed by a manufac- 
turer's 5-year limited warranty. You can 
see why the Heatech was named winner of 
the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource 
is proud to offer you this state-of-the-art 
heater, so you can see for yourself how it 
chases your chills away! Order now while 
our supply is assured. $199.95. White 
#3120; Black #3130; Red #3140. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 800- 872-5200 


iT CARD ORDERS~CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


* DEPT. TIMTV81; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
* Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
»For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 
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Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling = Up to $20...$ 395 $50.01 to $60 $....7.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery Ups $20.01 to $30...$ 495 $60.01 to $70 $...8.95 
UPS Second Day available for yooayAlR $30.01 to $40...$ 5.95 $70.01 to $100 $10.95 
additional $7.50 per order. 2 $40.01 to $50...$ 695 Over $100 $ 


Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, please call (614) 794-2662. 
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LETTERS 
*70s. I have to wonder how the urban night- 
mare of 1990 Philadelphia would influence 
Lynch if he were starting out today as an 
art student. 
David F. Lynch (no relation) 
Upper Darby, Pa. 





Saudis React 


Your story “An Exquisite Balancing 
Act” is an insult to every informed citizen 
of Saudi Arabia [THE GuLr, Sept. 24]. The 
profile of King Fahd is unfair, unbalanced 
and, in several instances, inaccurate. No 
one claims perfection for him, but Saudi 
citizens know he is a man of unquestioned 
integrity as well as an able leader. Every 
objective person is aware that the King is 


| the main architect of Saudi Arabia’s eco- 


nomic development. His appointments as 
Minister of Education and Interior Minis- 
ter and his service when he was crown 
prince attest to his qualifications, and gave 
him broad experience in preparation for 
the monarchy. You have failed to do jus- 
tice to his leadership. 
Ali Talal Al-Johany 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


Saudi Arabia may be the land where Is- 
lamic justice is practiced “to the letter,” as 
you stated. But statistics show how infre- 
quently the law has to be implemented and 
how safe Saudi homes, shops, streets and 
cities are. 

Mazen Amin Abdullah 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


Incumbents Beware 

TIME failed to see how intensely senti- 
ment against Congress is building [Na- 
TION, Oct. 1]. Instead of “Throw Some of 
the Bums Out!” your headline should have 
read “Throw All the Bums Out!” Why 
would we want to keep even one of our in- 
competent “professional politicians”? I 
have made up my mind to vote against all 
incumbents this fall, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. The S&L scandal was the 
last straw. 





Jack Kopenski 
Canton, Mich. 


I will vote to return each and every one 
of the incumbents to the private sector so 
they can live by the lousy rules their incom- 
petence has imposed on the rest of us, I'd 
like them to learn what we already know: if 
you fail to do what's necessary and right, 
you lose your job. 

Howard Caplan 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Figuring Out David Duke 

1 am one Georgia fan and white South- 
erner who did not accept David Duke's 
campaign material handed out at the 





Georgia—Louisiana State University foot- 
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The last gas crisis taught us a lesson we never forgot. 
That’s why, for 9 years, Chrysler has had the highest 
Corporate Average Fuel Economy of any American car company. 





*Based on fuel economy for passenger cars, model years 1981-1989 








YOU CAN FIND US 
JUST DOWN THE STREET. 


With almost 30,000 Transamerica locations 
around the country, there’s probably one near 
you. It might be your Transamerica Life 
agent or broker, offering financial products to 
help you plan for the future. It might be a 
Transamerica Financial Services office, offering 
home-equity loans to help you cover college 
or remodeling expenses. Whatever your special 
financial needs, we hope you'll come to us. 


We're easy to find. 


‘TRANSAMERICA 
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1955: Supermom. 
1972: Superwoman. 
1990: Now what? 


What's next for women? With glass ceilings 
# above them, “Mommy tracks” to the side —and 
game =the children in day-care — more and more 
® working mothers are wondering if they really 
can “have it all.” But is the answer a return to 
the suburban 1950s? 











Nowa TIME special issue explores the difficult choices 
facing today’s women. From Nation and World to Show 
Business and Medicine, every department in this special 
issue will chart the toughest challenges women confront 
in the 1990s. 


‘Too busy to read it? That’s why you should. 


Women: A TIME Special Issue 
On Sale: October 29 through November 


Exclusive advertiser. 


SEARS 


TIME 


14 TIME, OCTOBER 22, 1990 











LETTERS 


ball game [NATION, Oct. 1]. I was appalled 
at the large number of young adults back- 
ing Duke for the U.S. Senate. These 
squeaky-clean, middle-class students were 
quite willing to threaten my husband when 
he refused a pro-Duke sticker because he 
considers the man a Nazi. I hope the peo- 
ple of Louisiana will not be fooled by a rac- 
ist like Duke. 

Glenda K. White 


Stone Mountain, Ga. | 


As a black American, I am very upset 
by Duke. For whatever reason, he seems 
convinced that blacks, Hispanics, Asians, 
Cubans and Mexicans are the only ones on 
welfare, in jail or in public schools. He is 
wrong! When things start to go awry in the 
nation, groups blame one another. Maybe 
the Middle East crisis will defuse this ha- 


tred. Maybe the economy will take a turn | 


for the better and the support for Duke will 

go away. Or, unhappily, maybe things will 

continue on their present course, and 
Duke will become President. 

Vincent E. Watts 

Canton, Ohio 





Pelli’s Structures 


It has been said architecture is frozen 
music, Cesar Pelli is one of the rare archi- 
tects who have been able to combine sensi- 
tivity with the humility of an age-old crafts- 
manship [DEsIGN, Sept. 24]. The result is 
an architecture widely appreciated—not a 
small achievement in this period when 











common sense often has to bow to art, no | 


matter how ugly or irrational. When a 
painting or a sculpture does not appeal to 
our tastes, it can easily be dismissed. Not so 
with a building. How many of us have to 
live and work and love and die in frozen 
screams! There are crimes against human- 
ity that as yet go unpunished. 
Iva Polansky 
Calgary, Alta. 


A distinguishing characteristic of good 
architecture is a sense of place. Pelli’s 
buildings may be at home in Hollywood, 
New York City and Minneapolis, but his 
design for London’s Canary Wharf is a 
rank outsider. Your critic describes Pelli’s 
buildings as being “like dancers among 
thugs.”” Viewed in the context of small- 
scale, historic London, Pelli’s tower is nas- 
ty, brutish and tall. It out-thugs all comers. 

Sasha Lubetkin 
Winchester, England 


The caption under the photo of Pelli’s 
Pacific Design Center in West Hollywood 
refers to the building called the Blue 
Whale and says it “is set to get green and 
red Pelli additions.” But the structure you 
show is the green existing addition, not the 
fabled Blue Whale, which is nearby. 

Rafael Naxario 
Tokyo 
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Because you can 
distribute to the South- 
east, Midwest and 
Southwest (and the 
Nation) faster and 
cheaper from Memphis 
@ just miles from the 
U.S. population center 
® a massive transporta- 
tion and distribution 


network in place, includ- 


ing the international 
hub of Federal Express 
® a committed partner- 
ship of business and 
government that cuts 
red tape ®@ a lower cost 
of operation ® a life 
style that lets you work 
more efficiently, live 
more enjoyably. So ring 
in a new, prosperous 
era. In Memphis. 


Ring Bill Perry 

at 1-800-238-1200 

for complete details, 
including our new 
Transportation Video 
and monograph. Or 
write him at: Economic 
Development Division, 
Memphis Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 224, 
Memphis, TN 38101 


sate | 


America’ Distribution Center 
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LETTERS 


No Place for the Plow 


Hugh Sidey’s article on the future of 
the Great Plains states made me nostalgic 
[NATION, Sept. 24]. Like Sidey, I am a 
graduate of Iowa State College. Upon re- 
ceiving my degree in forestry, I boarded a 
train in May 1937 for Miles City, Mont., 
and traveled across wind- and dust-blown 
South Dakota to my first job with the U.S. 
Forest Service. We worked at old Fort 
Keogh, the U.S. Range Livestock Experi- 
ment Station. The severe droughts of 1934 
and 1936 had reduced ground cover on the 
range to only 9% of what it had been in 
1931. The northern Great Plains are better 
suited to the grazing of cattle, antelope, 
deer, elk and, yes, perhaps buffalo. I agree 
with Sidey: there is no place for the plow, 
and I hope we have learned that lesson. 

Clark E. Holscher 
St. Michaels, Md. 


Money Facts 

As head of a New York City-based 
commercial bank with significant interna- 
tional operations, I was disturbed to read 
your statement that “technically the FDIC 
does not guarantee deposits over $100,000 
or those held by foreigners [BUSINEss, 
Sept. 24].” It is incorrect to say that Feder- 





al Deposit Insurance Corporation cover- | 


age is limited to citizens or residents of the 
U.S. It is available to any person or enti- 
ty—foreign or domestic—holding deposits 
in an Fpic-insured institution in the U.S, 
Bank depositors concerned about their 
particular entitlement to FDIC coverage 
would be well advised to address their 
questions to an officer of their bank or, if 
they wish, directly to the FDIC. 

Martin A. Simon 


Chairman of the Board | 


First New York Bank for Business 
New York City 


For anyone having difficulty compre- 
hending the magnitude of the savings and 
loan debacle, consider this statistic: the 
$1 trillion cost to the American public 
would maintain Operation Desert Shield 
(at the Pentagon’s estimated cost of $17.5 
billion a year) for 57 years. 

Geoffrey T. Fong 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Atlanta Wins the Gold 

I was profoundly disappointed when 
the International Olympic Committee se- 
lected Atlanta as the site for the 1996 Sum- 
mer Olympic Games [NATION, Oct. 1]. To 
celebrate their centenary, Athens, the 
place where the Olympics began, is the ob- 
vious choice. And as one of the poorest na- 
tions to bid for the Games, it would have 
benefited the most. 


Ludwig Schwartz 
Toronto 








No Place Has More 
Knockouts Than Los Vegas. 


TIME, OCTOBER 22, 190 








ALL MY LIFE IVE WANTED 





T0 BE SOMEBODY... NOW, 











You've Come the 
Wrong Way, Maybe 


Remember the role models promised in the new American Revolution? Women were 
going to enjoy both careers and families. Men were going to help nurture the children. 


Then the promises collided with reality. The fast track met the Mommy track, the time clock 
met the biological clock, and family leisure time dwindled as fast as earning power. 
Having it all wasn't as easy as we thought it would be. 


Have we come the wrong way, maybe? Join TIME Magazine to explore the toughest 
challenge facing today’s adults: turning old dreams into realistic new role models. 


TIME 
TELEVISION) 


Airing nationally beginning October 19. 
Check local listing for time and station. 
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Doug Seward 
Phoenixville, PA 
Occup: QA Director 
Age: 30 





Problem: 

Doug and his wife, Gretchen, have 
always dreamed of a vacation in 
Europe. They have also been 
saving to buy a house next year. 
How can Doug and Gretchen 
afford both dreams? 


Solution: 

WealthBuilder by Money Magazine. 
Doug now has control of his 
personal finances and investments 
and has re-allocated his assets. 
Based on the suggestions and data 
on over 1200 mutual funds in 
WealthBuilder, he transferred 
some savings from his passbook 
account to a variety of mutual 
funds, giving him a healthy 
increase in his net return. We're 
happy to report that Doug and 
Gretchen will take their trip to 
Europe and still have the money 
they need to buy their home. 


—— 






WealthBuilder ... 
turns your financial 
dreams into reality. 


A 


Available at: 


hipulides 





For the Egghead Discount Software 
Store nearest you or to order, call 


1-800-EGG-HEAD 





LETTERS 
The city of Atlanta won the role of host 
for the 1996 Summer Olympic Games not | 
only for Georgia but for the whole U.S. 
Greek actress Melina Mercouri and her 
country lost the bid to put on the Games 
not because, as she said, “Coca-Cola won 
over the Parthenon,” but because of 
Greece’s antiquated communications, | 
transportation and security systems. 
Melissa B. Dillard | 
Conyers, Ga. | 


The 1.0.c. chose Atlanta to reflect the 
golden rule “Who has the gold makes the 
rules.” Therefore, let us stop talking of 
high ideals, the spirit of peace and noble 
athletes. Let us talk of balance sheets, net- 
works and profits, Otherwise, the rejection 
of Athens’ bid to be host of the centennial 
Games is, at the least, sacrilege. 

Panos A. Deros 
Athens 





| What Would the 
_ Founder Say? 


Plenty of readers think Henry Luce, 
who, along with Briton Hadden, founded 
Time in 1923, would be upset with some 
of the things we publish today. A familiar 
theme recurs often in letters to us. 
The story on X-rated pop culture [SHow 
Business, May 7] brought this reaction: 
“Henry Luce must be turning over in his 
grave.” One response to Michael 
Kinsley's proposal on U.S. aid to Eastern 
| | Europe (Essay, Feb. 19] was: “Harry 
Luce must be whirling in his grave.” A 
reader who perceived a decline in quality | 
lamented, “Henry Luce would turn over 
in his grave if he knew how others 

have bastardized a magazine he so 
cherished.” A variation on the theme 

| came from one imaginative critic: 

“Henry Luce must be whirling in his 
sarcophagus.” Still, we have our 
supporters. Wrote one: “You're moving 
in the right direction, even if Henry 

Luce is spinning in his grave.” 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building * Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 





Fax number, (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Cross has elevated the form and function of 
rolling ball writing to the pinnacle of 
accomplishment. A distinctive gift, the Cross 
Rolling Ball Selectip* features a wide body 
design that also accommodates Cross 
porous-point refills. 


Available in new 18 karat gold filled, shown, and a range 
of other case qu s. Priced from $25 to $100 


Unquestioned lifetime mechanical guarantee 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


THEATER 





ONCE ON THIS ISLAND. Man- 
hattan’s Playwrights Horizons 
has an enviable record: many of 
its limited-run hits, including 
Driving Miss Daisy, The Heidi 
Chronicles and Falsettoland, 
have moved on to greater fame 
on larger stages. The latest gift, 
to Broadway, is this musical 
folktale about love and magic 
ona mythical Caribbean isle, 
with a calypso-flecked score 
that may remind some of Dis- 
ney’s The Little Mermaid. 


THE ICEMAN COMETH. As 
O’Neill’s bedeviled drunk 
turned reformer, film star Brian 
Dennehy (FX) gives 2 charming 
and chilling performance that 
rivals Jason Robards’ definitive 
portrayal. But the surprises in 
the production at Chicago's 
Goodman Theater are the rest 
of the splendid cast and the 
painterly, expressionistic stag- 
ing by Robert Falls. 


RICHARD III. Funny but never 
scary, Stacy Keach’s inexplica- 
bly ballyhooed performance at 
Washington’s Folger Theater 
suggests Captain Hook more 
than Shakespeare’s monstrous 


monarch. The ensemble sur- 
rounding him is strictly ama- 
teur night, a mélange of minc- 
ing courtiers portraying what 
are supposed to be buccaneer 
politicians. The sole saving 
grace is K. Lype O’Dell’s intel- 
ligent, opportunistic and merci- 
fully underplayed Hastings. 





CHET ATKINS AND MARK 
KNOPFLER: NECK AND NECK 
(Columbia). Two mighty pick- 
ers kick back, do a little singing, 
a little guitar plucking, and pull 
off a sublime exercise in coun- 
trified sophistication. “Show a 
little respect for your elders,” 
Atkins teases Knopfler during 
an easygoing version of There'll 
Be Some Changes Made, and 
the whole record becomes a 
kind of cross-generational trib- 
ute to musical roots, from one 
master to another. 


JESUS JONES: LIQUIDIZER 
(SBK). Lots of electronic sam- 
pling here, and some fat-bot- 
tom rhythm, but this London- 
based band is no simple dance 
monster, Its social message has 
heft, its lyrics spirit. “Don’t you 
know happy is never enough?” 


RHINO RECORDS. A small but scrappy Southern California 
label that does some superb—and economical—musical salvage 
work, Rhino specializes in repackaging oldies that more 
established companies have let gather dust in the vaults, from the 
high-octane rockabilly of Del Shannon to the screeching 
serenades of Lou Christie. Rhino’s recent Groove 'n’ Grind 
compilation is a floor-scuffling, roof-raising anthology of raucous 
party tunes from the 50s and "60s, featuring sodden classics like 
Land of 1,000 Dances by Cannibal and the Headhunters. The 
current Rockin’ in the Country: The Best of Wanda Jackson isa 
roundup of much of the prime material recorded by a vocalist 
who has real roadhouse spirit and a way with a song that makes 
her right for the kind of reappraisal this set encourages and 

amply justifies, Jazz fans should also take note. Rhino has just 
released a 16-track compilation called Jumpin’ at Capitol: The 
Best of the Nat King Cole Trio, a heavenly slice of rhythmic 
virtuosity covering the years 1943-1950. 











is guaranteed never to be heard 
on the sound track of 
thirtysomething. 





GET ALIFE (Fox, Sundays, 8:30 
p.m. EDT). Chris Elliott, former 
Late Night with David Letter- 
man cutup, plays a nerdy 30- 
year-old still living with his par- 
ents. Elliott’s manic gooniness 
is an acquired taste, but this so- 
dumb-it’s-funny sitcom could 
be his breakthrough to main- 
stream success. 


TESTING DIRTY (Asc, Oct. 18, 
4 p.m. epT). In this well-told 
Afterschool Special, a high 
school athlete is suspended after 
failing an inaccurate drug test, 
dramatizing the pitfalls of drug- 
abuse-prevention programs. 


JUDGMENT (1180, Oct, 17, 21, 
25). A kindly parish priest turns 
out to be a child molester in this 
provocative if predictable cable 
movie written and directed by 
Tom Topor (The Accused). 





THE POLK CONSPIRACY by 
Kati Marton (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux; $22.95). The former 
newswoman and wife of TV an- 
chor Peter Jennings uncovers 
new information about the 
1948 murder of cBs journalist 
George Polk in Salonika bay, 
Greece—and fresh evidence of 
a cover-up by the Greek and 
U.S. governments. 


TREND TRACKING by Gerald 
Celente, with Tom Milton 
(Wiley; $24.95). Far better than 
the best-selling Megatrends, this 
analysis of current economic, 
social and political conditions 
foresces disgruntled voters 
flocking to a third party, a re- 
turn to the idealism of the ’60s 
and career opportunities in 
such fields as education, solar 
energy and marine biology. But 
avoid cookie franchises. The 
world, say the authors, “doesn’t 
need a new chocolate chip 
cookie.” 








THE FAUVE LANDSCAPE: 
MATISSE, DERAIN, BRAQUE, 
AND THEIR CIRCLE, 1904- 
1908, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. In one of the 
most productive periods of 
French art, the Fauves, or “wild 
beasts,” created works that 
shocked the public and altered 
the course of 20th century 
painting. Through Dec. 30. 


COURT ARTS OF 
INDONESIA, Asia Society in 
New York City. Sculpture, 
court regalia, shadow puppets, 
dance masks and jewelry make 
up this splendid exhibition. The 
galleries resemble a kraton, or 
palace, where princes once as- 
sembled the finest treasures of 
the kingdom on ceremonial oc- 
casions. Through Dec. 16. 





HENRY & JUNE. X was never 
like this. The first movie rated 
NC-17 (no children under 17) 
is as pretty as a French postcard 
but much less erotic. Philip 
Kaufman's biopic of authors 
Henry Miller and Anais Nin 
wanders through Paris bou- 
doirs of the 1930s and finds 
smoke, not steam. 


PACIFIC HEIGHTS. Weirdo 
Michacl Keaton squats in a 
house and tries to drive the 
nice couple who own it crazy. 
Sound like Beetlejuice 11? Not 
quite: this thriller concentrates 
on turning familiar fears into 
plausible melodrama. The 
result is one of the slickest 
haunted-house movies since 
Psycho. 


INTERROGATION. A Polish 
woman (Krystyna Janda) is 
arrested and tortured by the 
state, then bears her 
inquisitor’s child—a poignant 
metaphor for a generation of 
Poles sired in fear, Ryszard 
Bugajski’s political horror 
movie, banned for eight years, 
plays like a suicide note 
smuggled out of the Gulag. 
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In the 1980s, American companies invested nearly 
$90 billion in PCs, yet office productivity has shown dis- 
appointing gains. 

Not everybody was disappointed, however. According 
to a new independent study by Diagnostic Research, Inc:, 
companies that invested in Macintosh’ computers are 
enjoying dramatic results. Managers gave Macintosh pro- 
ductivity ratings that were 37% higher than for MS-DOS 
systems and 32% higher than for PCs running Windows. 
Which is like getting back 17 extra weeks a year. 

In a global economy of snowballing competition, 
the story behind those figures may be of interest. 

In 1984, Apple introduced Macintosh on the simple 
premise that computers should work the way people do. 

Now, as others rush to market with Macintosh look- 
alikes, Apple turns out to have been the practical, de- 
pendable, results-oriented computer company all along, 

Introducing anew 
series of 
Macintosh computers 

from 

Our three new personal computers were designed 
to rectify the one flaw that still exists in Macintosh. 
Namely, some people still don't have one. 

So now, starting at $999! there is a Macintosh at a 
price that almost everyone can afford. 

The Macintosh Classic 

This one has everything that makes a Macintosh a 
Macintosh. Built-in networking. A SuperDrive" disk drive, 
which reads both Macintosh and MS-DOS files. And a 
$999" price that includes the built-in monitor, IMB of 


* The Agures are incite tec Research, Jn 











The neu’ Macintosh Classic, Macintosh IIsi, an 


RAM, keyboard, mouse, and system software. A 40MB 

hard disk is optional. Its processor is an 8 MHz 68000 

chip. And it outperforms the popular Macintosh SE. 
The Macintosh LC. 


The new, low-cost Macintosh LC introduces exquisite 









NOW eve 


Macintosh. 





“ Macintosh LC on stage together for the very first time 


Macintosh color and graphics to a wider world. 

With its 16 MHz 68020 processor, it runs all the thou- 
sands of Macintosh programs at impressive speed. 

And, with the optional Apple” Ie Card, it will run 
thousands more Apple II applications as well. 





bodycan 





The Macintosh LC expands by adding a card to its 
slot. A 40MB internal hard drive is standard. A built-in 
video chip runs an Apple monochrome or low-cost 
color monitor — without adding a video card. And the 
Macintosh LC, like the Mac’ Ilsi, lets you record your voice 
and other sounds into the computer. Which will make 
voice-annotated software a standard Macintosh feature. 

The Macintosh IIsi 

Running a 20 MHz 68030 microprocessor, the new 
Macintosh Ilsi delivers serious number-crunching at the 
most attractive possible price. 

Into its sleek package are compressed the powerful 
essentials of the Mac Il line. Including an optional 32-bit 
NuBus’ slot for high-performance graphics and acceler- 
ator cards. Along with advanced networking systems like 
Ethernet and ‘Token-Ring, Plus a 40 or 80MB hard drive. 
Built-in video chips drive four different Apple monitors. 

Why the least 
expensive Macintosh is more 
powerful than the 
most expensive anything else. 

Every Macintosh, from the original to the latest, 
shares a compelling quality unavailable in any other 
PC at any cost: People really like using it. What they like 
to do, they do. And so they get more done. 

Call us at 800-538-9696, ext. 350, for the name of 
your nearest authorized Apple reseller. 

Youll find an amazing thing happens when you 
give people the power to be their best. They'll be it. 


CA 
yes 


The power tobe your best. 
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Plymouth Acclaim Dodge Dynasty 
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Every car built by Chrysler in America comes with a 
driver-side air bag standard‘ Right now. Today. 


*Excludes cars built for Chrysler: imports, Laser, Talon, Monaco, Premier Summit 


ela cone ot Stine 
Dodge Shadow Sedan Chrysler Fifth Avenue Plymouth Sundance Coupe 


Buckle up for safety 





GRAPEVINE 





By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 





A Man of 
Many Parts 


Ferdinand Marcos never pub- 
licly admitted to the two kidney 
transplants he received in the 
| carly 1980s, and only a few in- 
timates and family retainers 





Heavy Surveillance 
And Cheese 


down-their-necks strategy may 
keep Iraq and its sympathizers 
from hatching terrorist plots in 
the U.S. 


I'll Hold Your 
Coat . . . Manny? 


More than a year before the 





COOLEST MOM 
A 
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After Saddam Hussein’s inva- | U.S. invasion of Panama, Fidel A Wisconsin radio station 

sion of Kuwait, Iraqi diplomats | Castro tried to booby-trap the = lered free New Kids on the 

and their families stationed | operation he anticipated. Ma- 50 peers 

anc heir ames § a toned : f IC . #9 rs c pe ot. < would do the craziest things. 

in the U.S. began to notice that | jor Felipe Camargo, a former For the sake of her daughter 

someone was watching them, | henchman of Manuel Norie- Anna, 12, the Lake Geneva mom 

Following a State Department | ga’s, has told U.S. investigators vowed to have her head shaved. 
fer that Iraq recall 36 diplo- | that he met with Castro in Feb- | On thecontest day, when the 

order that Iraq recall 36 diplo- hat he met with Castro in Feb- clier euiventscsan the 

mats and their families, one | ruary 1988 to plan resistance to competition, it was no contest. 


carload of evicted Iraqis got 
lost on the way to the air- 
port; up popped the FBI 
agents who had been shadow- 
ing them to provide helpful di- 
rections, Later, while waiting 
for their flight, some restive 
and hungry Iraqi children were 


treated to pizza by attentive | 





any attack. Fidel suggested 
arming and training thousands 
of Panamanians into “dignity 
battalions,” which were formed 


| prior to the attack. Castro did 


not envision an outright victory 
over U.S. forces but a stalemate 
that would embarrass the su- 
perpower and last long enough 


COLDEST MOGUL 
OF THE WEEK 
DONALD 
TRUMP 








knew anything about the opera- | G-men, These were not spon- | to allow for a U.N.-mediated His second book dropped off 
tions. Now, with the old dicta- | taneous acts of kindness. The | cease-fire, presumably with best-seller lists. Forbes evicted 
tor safely gone, some details are | FBI was sending a message to | Noriega still in power. As good | him fromits annual list of the 
surfacing, including the identity | Saddam that his people could | as his word, Castro dispatched a | B20fiehest Americans. And 
urfacing, including the identity | Saddam that his people could | as his word, Castro dispatched a he was forced to begin 
of the donors. The first kidney, | not move without being moni- | sizable arsenal to Panama, in- restructuring $100 million in 
transplanted in August 1983, | tored by Uncle Sam, Bureau | cluding an estimated 100,000 bank loans to his troubled 
came from a soldier in Marcos’ | officials believe this breathe- | assault rifles. What the Cuban | Atlantic City casinos. Curiosity 
: ss 3 ; i mounts. Is the Trumpster 
presidential security command. leader did not foresee is that headed for the Dumpster? 


This organ was rejected, leaving 
the Filipino leader fighting for 
his life just as his exiled rival 
Ninoy Aquino was returning to 


Newtspeak for Neophytes 





Noriega would have so little 
stomach for a prolonged fight. 


Let’s Lighten Up on 





TRUE CONFESSION 
OF THE WEEK 


: aes z 
Manila (and assassination). a 4 CHARLES 
Another transplant was_per- Those Flesh Tones RANGEL 
formed in November 1984; the Students at the School of the Art 
donor this time was the 22-year- Institute of Chicago are getting 
old son of Marcos’ longtime more attention than they expect- 
masscur. According to old Mar- | Newt Gingrich, the House ed, The school has hired a team During a discussion on Fox TV's 
cos loyalists, both young men | Republican whip, is the street- of consultants who are sched- pte garb ped 
“re he , *rve their leade fighting man of politics. , j art classes ¢ ques' providing 
were happy toserve their leader po pol rene uled to i non ie eee ue . ‘children, oo 
in such a direct manner. the biparti re ‘ia assess student profiles,” which York Democratic Congressman 
. victim to his verbal darts. Wowed | the students suspect really waxed reminiscent: “It shatters 
Like Father, by his technique, many ambi- means taking note of potentially what all of us were trained to 
ik S 2 tious young Republicans are offensive works in progress. pases astnc yeh erhames ; 
Li € son: musing, ‘I wish | could speak like choo! officials may not want to | ores ee =i 
E cen Newt." To help them, a G.0.P. : eet § achance to use it.’ 
The Iranian leadership’s un- | committee called GOPAC has be burned again by their stu- 
case over the U.S. military pres- | distributed a brochure filled with =| dents’ knack for controversy. In 
ence in Saudi Arabia is not a 1988 an exhibition featuring a Pha gO a 
assuaged by the heritage of Op- — pe hogy campaign portrayal of the late Mayor Har- 
eration Desert Shield’s com- old Washington in women’s un- 
mander, General H. Norman | YOU: YOUR RIVAL: derwear prompted enraged al- ROSEANNE 


idan WOUs ISIM™ 


Suves V3vNDe 
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Schwarzkopf. The general's fa- | Pristine Sick dermen to take the painting off BARR 

ther, also named H. Norman, | Tough Pathetic the wall in protest. A year later, 

won fame for investigating the Pioneer Traitor veterans’ groups went ballistic [ 

Lindbergh baby kidnapping, | Workfare Welfare over a student's placing of an On the occasion of its 60th 
but some Iranians remember Crusade Crisis American flag on the floor, anniversary, the Hollywood 
him for another accomplish- | Common Sense Ideological which encouraged visitors to Reporter solicited testimonials 
ment: the elder Schwarzkopf, | Hard Work Cheat, Steal traipse across it as part of the ar- prepare cgay ae 
with bags of cash and the bless- | Confident Insecure tistic experience. While officials lights. Sccareueee oon: 
ings of C1A Director Allen Dul- | Unique Bizarre staunchly defended the right to the following: “This town is a 
les, helped organize the 1953 | Moral Permissive free expression at the time, the back-stabbing, scum-sucking, 
coup against Prime Minister | Pro-(issue) Anti-(issue) institute would be happy to pases town, but thanks 
Mossadegh that led to the as- Activist Radical | avoid a new episode and a possi- lor the money. 

cendancy of the Shah. | ble drop in public contributions. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Marsalis and Sancton 


z 

5 compare notes on 

z music and their 

3 shared New Orleans 

< roots 

5 

3 “ ’, 
Wynton’s 

z 

3 success 

g was the 


springboard 
for a jazz 


renaissance.” 





azz strikes a resonant chord in the life of senior editor Thomas 

Sancton, who reported and wrote this week’s cover story on 
trumpet virtuoso Wynton Marsalis. A native of New Orleans, 
Sancton studied the clarinet with some of the city’s veteran musi- 
cians and began sitting in on French Quarter jam sessions as a 
teenager. Since moving to the Big Apple, he has continued to play 
occasional gigs at local night spots and in the studio. Last month 
G.H.B. Records released Tom’s seventh album, New Orleans 





Reunion, a collection of traditional blues and standards that he 
recorded with a clarinet-drum-piano trio. 

Sancton’s jazz interest has given him an insider's edge as a 
journalist. Last year he was able to trade notes with the subject of 
a profile he was working on, film director (and fellow clarinetist) 
Woody Allen. Several months ago, Tom began doing research for 
a piece on Marsalis. “But the more I looked at today’s jazz 
scene,” he says, “the more I realized that there was a bigger story 
there: Wynton’s success was the springboard for a jazz renais- 
sance in which a whole new generation of talented young players 
was taking the music to a mainstream audience.” 

Tom took time off from his normal assignment editing stories 
in the Nation section to interview up-and-coming jazz players and 
industry experts, Then he spent hours with Marsalis in his home, 
jazz clubs, dressing rooms, limousines and even on the stage of a 
Harlem theater, where the trumpeter was recording a classical al- 
bum. Along the way, Sancton benefited from their shared love of 
the music and common Louisiana roots: he and Marsalis went to 
the same New Orleans high school. One night while the two men 
were talking in Marsalis’ living room, the trumpeter’s goddaugh- 
ter Adorea, 2, called from Washington asking for a lullaby. He 
picked up his trumpet and played her the theme from Sesame 
Street over the phone. 

Tom came away from the story confident that jazz is in good 
hands. “These kids, who will chart the future of this great Ameri- 
can art form over the coming decades, have the sense to realize 
that they cannot move forward until they understand where the 
music came from,” he says. “That's a lesson a lot of them learned 
from Wynton.” And one for which all jazz fans can be grateful. 
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Why it takes legwork to flatten your stomach 


You can't reduce 
stomach fat by exercising 


abdominal muscles alone. 

Research has shown that exercises that 
work only the abdominal region are not 
effective. They simply don't involve 
enough muscle mass to burn the 
calories necessary to trim fat. 
Instead of flattening, they 
merely strengthen underlying 
muscles, providing no reduction 
in girth, fatfolds, or total body fat 
percentage. 

The exclusive NordicTrack® total-body 
aerobic exerciser is the most effective way 
to flatten your stomach. 

The total-body motion involves all major 
body muscles. Which means you burn 
more body fat in less time than with any 
other in-home exercise machine. And 
while you're at it, you're toning and 
defining those muscle groups, as 
well. So you feel as good as you look. 
Free information. 

Call or write us today. 
We'll send you a free 
brochure and video that 
describe how NordicTrack can flatten 
your stomach and make you look and 
feel your best. 






The exclusive 
NordicTrack" 
total-body aerobic 
exerciser is the most 
effective way to 
flatten your stomach. 

The total-body motion involves 

all major body muscles. Which 
means you burn more body fat in less 
time than with any other in-home 
exercise machine. And while you're at 
it, you're toning and defining those 
muscle groups, as well. So you feel as 
good as you look. 


N ordicfrack’ 


Call or Write fora 


FREE VIDEO 


& Brochure 


| 1-800-328-588 


| QO Please send me a free brochure 
| YQ Also a free videotape OU VHS U Beta 
3 Please send the free NordicTrack 






EXT | 
377KO, 


FVitness at Home catalog 


Nain 


City =. State __ Zip 
Phone ¢ 





NordicTrack, Dept =377K0 


| 141C Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 | 








Advantage: 
Chrysler. : 


Dodge Spirit ES Plymouth Acclaim LX 





These Chrysler Americans beat Japan's best. 


U.S. Testing Company just finished a series of hands-on comparisons by 600 Ford and GM owners 
(12 groups of 50) who were considering a Japanese model for their next car. 
The results surprised everybody. The Americans won by a combined raw score of 495 to 10S. 

In separate one-on-one tests of 1990 models, Dodge Spirit ES and Plymouth Acclaim LX 
were rated superior overall to Honda Accord EX, Toyota Camry LE and Nissan Stanza GXE. 
Dodge Shadow and Plymouth Sundance were rated superior to Honda Civic DX, 

Toyota Tercel Deluxe and Nissan Sentra XE. 


*Not affiliated with the U.S. government 
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Hips 
Bush’s flip-flops add 
_new confusion to the 
_ budget battle and 
raise doubts about 


his domestic 
leadership 





By DAN GOODGAME WASHINGT( N 





The question is perhaps best | 
left to psychiatrists, but last 
week Congressmen, Sena- 
tors, White House aides and 
millions of Americans were 
trying to answer it. How could George 
Bush—the World War II bomber pilot, the 
Commander in Chief who invaded Pana- 
ma and ousted its dictator, the leader who 
dispatched more than 200,000 U.S. troops 
to the Persian Gulf and ably assembled an 
international alliance to confront Saddam 
| Hussein—be so wishy-washy? 

As Congress squabbled in search of a 
budget, Bush during three dizzying days 
switched his position at least four times on 
the key question of what additional taxes 
the most affluent citizens should pay to 
help reduce the budget deficit. On Tuesday 
morning he declared that he might accept 
raising income taxes on the wealthy in ex- | 
change for his long-sought cut in taxes on 
capital gains. That afternoon he backped- | = 
aled under pressure from Senate Republi- 
cans: White House aides announced that 
Bush did not favor pursuing such a deal. 














Two days later, facing countervailing pres- a ~ OY 8 
sure from House Republicans, Bush re- E 
opened the possibility. Then about an hour | g ——_ : 
later he closed it again. a~ z 
Asked to clarify his position as he ; 


jogged in a St. Petersburg baseball park, | How could the man who confronted Saddam be so indecisive? 











26 








Bush pointed to his backside and 
gibed, “Read my hips.” Then, 
literally and metaphorically, he 
abandoned the playing field. He 
later said he would wait for Con- 
gress to clear up the confusion 
he had helped engender. Bush's 
vacillation confounded his allies 
and delighted his opponents. 
Newspapers across the country 
bannered headlines studded 
with words like WAFFLE, RE- 
TREAT, BLINK and ZIG-ZAG. 





Do you approve or d 
Bush is handling hi 
as President? 


749 


approve of the way 
job 


59% 


61% 


Is Bush doing a good job 


or a poor job: 


67% 
34% 


26% 
56% 


Bush’s approval rating, which 
stood in the mid-70s only a 
mouth ago, plummeted 10 to 15 
points. It was, said a senior Ad- 
ministration official, “the worst 
week of his presidency.” The 
outpouring of criticism reflected 
long-held doubts about Bush’s 
approach to domestic affairs. 
G.O.P. Strategists complained 
that the President's flip-flops 
had weakened the widespread 
perception that Congress is more responsi- 
ble for the budget fiasco than the White 
House. Complained a top adviser to the 
President: “We've managed to change the 
subject from ‘Can the Congress pass a 
budget?’ to ‘Why isn't the President 
leading?’ ” 





oreover, by concentrating on 

cutting the capital-gains tax, 

which would benefit) mainly 

the few Americans who earn 
more than $200,000 a year, the President 
strengthened the impression that his high- 
est domestic priority is taking care of the 
rich. Harrison Hickman, a Democratic poll- 
ster, gleefully observed that “George Bush 
has two Achilles’ heels—‘rich’ and ‘wimp’ — 
and managed to expose both of them on the 
same day.” 

The President and his 
men naturally downplayed 
the political damage. Bush 
told reporters that “these 
things come and go. The 
best thing, we get a budget 
deal, we get a good deal, 
and people will forget the 
name calling.” But when a 
budget deal is passed, Bush 
may have little influence 
over it, and will have trou- 
ble dispelling his image of 
weakness. 

Another danger was that 
Bush’s performance would 
rattle the confidence of al- 
lies in the anti-Saddam co- 
alition and strengthen the 
Iraqi leader's resolve against 
an enemy he perceived as 
wounded. So far the Euro- 
pean and Arab leaders in 
the U.S.-led coalition 
against Iraq believe that the 
President's domestic prob- 
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lems have little effect on his conduct of for- 
eign policy. Bush’s advisers insist that there 
is a “fire wall” between domestic and for- 
eign policy, not only in the President’s 
thinking but also in that of the Congress and 
the public. 

So why has Bush inflicted so much un- 
necessary damage on himself? Part of the 
answer is that he has never had firm con- 
victions on domestic issues; over the years 
he has altered his stance on abortion, civil 
rights and even supply-side economics 
when it was politically expedient to do so. 
Bush has always regarded domestic policy 
as “deep doo-doo,” not to be stepped in if 
at all possible. Foreign affairs, on the other 
hand, he regards as his strongest suit. As 
Bush acknowledged at a White House 
press conference last week, “When you get 





Outside the Capitol, Democrat Richard Gephardt took heat from angry voters — 


Inside, Congress struggled to devise its own deficit-cutting plan 
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a problem with the complexities 
that the Middle East has now, 
and the gulf has now, I enjoy try- 
ing to put the coalition together 
and keep it together. . . . I can’t 
say I just rejoice every time I go 
up and talk to [House Ways and | 

| 

| 


Means chairman Dan] Rosten- 
kowski about what he’s going to 
do on taxes.” 

Any President faces fewer 
constraints in foreign policy 
than at home, and many have | 
been known to seek solace from | 
the slings and arrows of home- | 
grown politics in its embrace. 
But what particularly drags 
Bush down in domestic policy is 
the limits of his leadership style 
and the key licutenants on 
whom he relies, 

Bush’s patrician approach 
gradually building trust among 
other members of an élite and 
culting private deals with 
them—has often worked effectively on the 
foreign front, But it does not deliver as well 
in domestic policy, where myriad officials, 
interest groups and ordinary citizens de- 
mand to have their say, both before any 
proposed solution is made public and af- 
terward, When Bush tries to communicate 
with a TV audience, he often lacks confi- 
dence. More important, except when he is 
campaigning for himself, Bush shrinks 
from framing options in a stark and per- 
suasive manner that can force people to 
make a choice. He often speaks of using 
the “bully pulpit” to get his way, but to him 
it means little more than “telling people 
how deeply you feel” instead of knocking 
heads together to get things done. 

For more than a year Rostenkowski, 
one of Bush’s closest friends in Congress, 
has pleaded with the Presi- 
dent to “tell the American 
> people that if we don’t bal- 

* ance our budget, we're go- 
| % ing to be No. 2 in the world, 
= and the American people 
will say “The hell we are!’ If 
you challenge them, they 
will accept whatever sacri- 
fice you say is necessary.” 
Bush was unmoved by 
Rostenkowski’s appeal, as 
he was last month when 
some advisers urged him to 
forcefully exploit the crisis 
in the gulf as an opportuni- 
ty to make progress on the 
budget. Bush did give a 
televised speech linking the 
two problems, but rather | 
than call on all Americans 
to sacrifice, he proposed 
nearly $30 billion in new 
tax breaks and left the 
tough choices to Congress. 
After reaching a budget 
agreement with congres- 
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Blowing Off the “Bubble” 
t the heart of all the congressional squabbling over the budget is a bizarre 


A quirk in the income tax code known as the “bubble.” 

The bubble was created in 1986. To simplify the tax code, the old graduated sys- 
tem (in which there were as many as 15 brackets, each subject to a differing marginal 
rate) was replaced by a new scheme with only two rates: 15% for low-income taxpay- 
ers and 28% for everyone else. But achieving that goal required some juggling. For 
most joint filers, for instance, income below $32,450 is taxed at the 15% rate. To en- 
sure that those who make more kick in 28% on all their income, the government puts 
a larger bite on the high end of their earnings. So for the same joint filers, the margin- 
al tax rate jumps from 28% to 33% on taxable income between $78,400 and $162,770. 
Then comes the odd part: it drops back down to 28% on income above that level. 

Is that a break for the rich? Not really, most G.o.P. lawmakers insist. Unlike 
low- and middle-income earners, joint filers with incomes above $162,770 cannot 
claim personal exemptions. They are also taxed at the full 28% rate even on their 
income below $32,450. With those considerations factored in, both middle-income 
and wealthy earners are supposed to wind up paying the same marginal rate of 28% 
on their earnings over $32,450. 


1990 rates on joint returns, four exemptions 




















$80 $100 $120 $140 $160 
Taxable income before exemptions in thousands 


$60 $180 





But try to explain that to people subject to the 33% marginal rate. Capitaliz- 
ing on the widespread impression that the bubble gives a bonanza to the man- 
sion-and-limousine set, House Democrats led by Ways and Means Committee 
chairman Dan Rostenkowski have proposed to puncture it. They would tax all in- 
come over $200,000 at the 33% rate and levy an additional 10% surcharge on in- 
come over $1,000,000. Though such hikes would apply to only about 740,000 tax- 
payers, the congressional joint tax committee reckons the change would bring in 
$4.2 billion in additional revenue in the current fiscal year and $44.3 billion by 
1995. It also has the political appeal of imposing a higher rate on the rich than on 
the less affluent. 

Most Republicans find the idea of raising income taxes anathema—unless 
they can get a capital-gains tax cut in exchange. That swap was contemplated dur- 
ing the long-running budget summit, but discarded as politically unfeasible. It re- 
surfaced briefly last week, when Republican Congressman William Archer of 
Texas claimed that Bush had said “without equivocation” that he supported Ar- 
cher’s plan for lifting the top income tax rate to 31% while slashing the tax on cap- 
ital gains to 15%. Once again the trade-off was shot down. The main reason: Ar- 
cher’s plan would lower taxes on incomes over $200,000 by 6.6%. Given 
Democratic opposition to any formula that appears to favor the rich, Bush de- 
clared that pursuing such a compromise would be “‘a waste of time.” Maybe so, 
but eventually Washington will have to find a plan that inflicts the pain of tax- 
paying on everyone—including the rich. . 
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sional leaders, Bush delivered a tepid 
prime-time address on Oct. 2 asking Amer- 
icans to call their lawmakers in support of 
the deal. Instead, the overwhelming major- 
ity of calls and letters opposed it, with 
many complaining that its regressive ap- 
proach—with increased taxes on liquor, to- 
bacco and gasoline, not to mention higher 
Medicare premiums—would hurt the poor 
more than the rich. 

Thus when Bush last week conceded 
that he might be willing to raise tax rates on 
the wealthiest Americans, many Republi- 
cans were flabbergasted that he had done it 
so casually, in the course of a 40-minute 
press conference. If he had issued a ringing 
proclamation that higher taxes on the rich 
were needed, says a senior Republican, 
“he could have explained that he felt it was 
necessary to make the package fair, and we 
would have got political credit for it. In- 
stead, now we look like we're being 
dragged into raising the top rates and the 
Democrats are beating us to death as the 
party of the rich.” 
































he President's effectiveness in do- 

mestic policy has been further 

hampered by the ham-handed- 

ness of White House chief of staff 
John Sununu. The former New Hampshire 
Governor, complains an official, “got 
ahead of the boss” when he sought to kill 
the deal combining a capital-gains tax cut 
with a higher income tax rate—a mistake 
that did not go unnoticed by Bush. By fail- 
ing to disguise his contempt for Congress, 
Sununu has managed to alienate even the 
Republicans whose support Bush desper- 
ately needs. Two wecks ago, Sununu dis- 
missed Mississippi Senator Trent Lott's 
complaints about the original budget pact 
as “insignificant.” In response Lott or- 
dered up buttons with the words I'M INSIG- 
NIFICANT, TOO. Sununu’s remark was 
especially damaging because Lott has pro- 
vided crucial votes to uphold three of the 
President’s least popular vetoes. Says Lott: 
“They're going to need me again, real bad 
and real soon.” 

The White House budget strategy, such 
as it is, assumes that none of the factions 
that rejected the bipartisan budget accord 
will manage to put together a plan they like 
better and get it through the House and the 
Senate. After they fail, a senior White 
House official predicts, “everybody’s got to 
be forced back to the middle”—that is, 
back to an outline not very different from 
the defeated proposal. That could happen. 
But many members of both parties say they 
would not be pushed back to the regressive 
approach that was so resoundingly turned 
down two weeks ago. They would rather 
pass a budget that is both more equitable 
and practical—if the President would only 
assume his responsibilities and lead them 
to it. —With reporting by Michael Duffy/ 
Washington 
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Housecleaning Time? 





Widespread revulsion over the budget debacle has incumbents 
running scared—and blurring their ties to Washington 





By LAURENCE |. BARRETT WASHINGTON 





There was a time when Con- 
gressmen and Senators boast- 
ed that their experience in 
Washington was a reason to 
send them back for another 
term. That was before public disgust with 
congressional pay hikes, the savings-and- 
loan debacle and the government's inabil- 
ity to devise an acceptable deficit-reduc- 
tion plan erupted into a throw-the-bums- 
out mood so intense that many lawmakers 
are afraid to face their constituents. As a 
result, incumbents from both parties are 
finding that the very tenure in office that 
used to be a political asset can now be a li- 
ability. They are scrambling to recast 
| themselves as populist crusaders whose 
main reason for being in the nation’s capi- 
tal is to fight against its wicked ways. Says 
Larry Harrington, a Democratic Senate 
campaign strategist: “Everybody is playing 
the outsider. That’s this year’s shtick.” 

The widespread revulsion with Con- 
gress has lent spice to an otherwise boring 
midterm campaign. Public-opinion polls 
confirm that a cynical electorate has not 
been paying close attention to the race. But 
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Hatfield vs. Lonsdale 
Undefeated during a 40-year career in politics, Re- 
publican Senator Mark Hatfield seemed invulnera- 
ble. He did not even campaign in the state in Septem- 
ber. But last week Hatfield hustled home after polls 
showed that his obscure Democratic challenger, busi- 
nessman Harry Lonsdale, was gaining ground. Ac- 
cording to an Oregonian poll, Hatfield’s lead, which 
stood at 36 points in late August, had shrunk to 6 
points by early October. The progressive Lonsdale 
has damaged Hatfield by accusing him of voting to 
deregulate the S&L industry. He has also scored 
points by harping on Hatfield’s support of logging in 


ancient forests. 














If you could, would you fire 
Congress for the difficulty it 
has had in passing a deficit- 


reduction plan? avant) | 


52% 


Do you think your 
Representative should be 


To Cimelli ms mills eg | | 


57% 


the anti-Washington mood has made some 
contests closer than expected—and added 
some distracting mud. 

Take New Hampshire, where Demo- 
crat John Durkin, a former U.S. Senator, 
and Republican Robert Smith, a three- 
term Congressman, are battling for a Sen- 
ate seat. A Durkin TV commercial indicts 
Smith as the only candidate who has “spent 
the last six years in Washington.” Durkin 
also accuses Smith of taking money from 
political-action committees and pandering 
to “Big Oil.” Not to be outdone, Smith has 
reminded voters that Durkin has Washing- 











| lenge. Then Dudycz ran into an ethics 





ton ties of his own. During his Senate term, 
Smith charges, Durkin voted against tax 
cuts. He still, says Smith, accepts donations 
from the national Democratic Party, which 
takes PAC contributions. “He’s the worst | 
kind of hypocrite,” Smith fumes. Though | 
the state is conservative, the contest has 
become competitive. 

For incumbents nothing is so damaging 
as being linked with the S&L scandal. Re- 
publican campaign tacticians in particular 
reasoned that some House Democrats 
would be vulnerable because of their ties to 
the scandal-plagued industry. One plump 
target: Chicago’s Frank Annunzio, who 
had two relatives on the payroll of an S&L 
lobbying group, took campaign donations 
from S&L Ppacs and promoted legislation 
sought by the industry. His Republican op- 
ponent, state senator Walter Dudycz, 
seemed capable of making a strong chal- 


problem: the accusation that he had dou- 
ble dipped by taking pay from both the leg- 
islature and the sheriff's department for 
the same workdays. He denied any 
impropriety. 

Republicans too are endangered by 
their connections with the scandal. One ex- 
ample is Congressman Charles Pashayan 
of California. A six-term veteran who ap- 
peared safe, Pashayan is now struggling to 
survive a challenge from Democrat Cal 
Dooley because the Congressman accept- 
ed $26,000 from Charles Keating's Lincoln 
Savings & Loan four years ago. In Oregon, 
Republican Denny Smith is also vulnera- 
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Pell vs. Schneider 


George Bush thought Congresswoman Claudine 
Schneider stood such a good chance of winning that 
he personally urged her to surrender her safe House 
seat to run against Democrat Claiborne Pell. After 30 
years in office, Pell, 71, a diffident blue blood with an 
antique style, seemed ripe for a plucking. But his 
clean image and use of office perks to provide ser- 
vices to constituents have kept him ahead by at least 
10 points. So far Schneider, a five-term House veter- 
an, has avoided negative campaigning for fear that 
assaulting a venerable institution might backfire. Her 
time for presenting a compelling reason to replace 


him may be running out. | 
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Simon vs. Martin 
When quick-witted Republican Congresswoman 
Lynn Martin began her race to unseat first-term Sen- 
ator Paul Simon, G.o.P. leaders anticipated a likely 
win. The bow-tied incumbent, plagued by memories 
of an ill-conceived run for the presidency in 1988, 
seemed vulnerable to Martin’s attacks on his liberal 
voting record and prissy image. Last week her media 
adviser, Roger Ailes, denounced Simon as a “wee- 
nie.” Yet Simon is leading Martin in the polls, 51% to 
38%. In addition to blunting Martin’s attacks on him 
as a Senate insider, Simon, a supporter of abortion 


Harkin vs. Tauke 
By shrewdly casting themselves as outsiders, two 
Washington veterans have produced one of the clos- 
est races in the country. Neither Democratic Senator 
Tom Harkin nor his challenger, six-term G.o.P. Con- 
gressman Tom Tauke, accepts the pay hike Congress 
voted for itself for this year. Both opposed the deficit- 
reduction plan that was defeated in Washington two 
weeks ago. But while Harkin has stressed his support 
for generous farm subsidies, Tauke accuses him of 
being a tax-happy big spender. The latest Des Moines 
Register poll shows Harkin leading, 44% to 41%. His- 








ble. He was a director of a failed S&L, and 
Democrats charge that he tried to influ- 
ence federal regulators. His opponent, 
Mike Kopetski, a former state legislator, 
had a 10-point lead last week. Ironically, 
Smith won his seat in 1980 by defeating Al 
Ullman, then chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, because Oregonians 
thought Ullman was too much of a Wash- 
ington insider. 

The anti-incumbent mood largely ac- 
| counts for the defeat of the deficit-reduc- 
tion package endorsed by the White House 
and congressional leaders. Most lawmak- 
ers who feel remotely threatened—as well 
as every House member attempting to 
graduate to the Senate—came out against 
it. Braver souls who supported the unpop- 
ular combination of tax hikes and service 
cuts are now being savaged for their stand. 
In Vermont, Republican Peter Smith, a 
freshman Congressman, is running no bet- 
ter than even against a well-known inde- 
pendent, Bernard Sanders. A former So- 
cialist mayor of Burlington, Sanders has 
railed for years against establishments of 
all kinds. This fall, his populist appeal 
seems in syne with the times 

To protect themselves, some lawmak- 
ers have tried to blur their incumbent sta- 
tus. In Illinois, for instance, Democratic 
Senator Paul Simon is airing a TV com- 
mercial that shows his opponent, Con- 
gresswoman Lynn Martin, next to a copy of 
the Congressional Record while an an- 
nouncer reels off her votes. Simon is de- 
scribed as “fighting” for this or that cause, 
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rights, has won the endorsement of the state chapter 
of the National Organization for Women. 











rather than “voting” on anything. The spot 
leaves doubt as to just who has been in the 
Senate for the past six years. The motif of 
fighting for the home folks against Wash- 
ington shows up in many ads in other 
States, 


favorite gambit of challengers is to 

call for new blood. In Oregon, for ex- 
ample, Democratic businessman Harry 
Lonsdale is trying to topple Senator Mark 
Hatfield by arguing that “most of our elect- 
ed officials have been in Washington too 
long.” This tactic dovetails with the widen- 
ing effort to limit the service of law makers 
at both the state and federal level. Last 
month Oklahoma voters approved a mea- 
sure that will restrict state legislators to a 
maximum of 12 years in office. Califor- 
nians will have their choice of ballot initia- 
tives next month to do the same thing; pub- 
lic-opinion polls show overwhelming 
approval. In Colorado a proposed amend- 
ment to the state constitution would go 
even further: it would limit state legislators 
to eight consecutive years in office and 
members of Congress to 12. The Colorado 
proposal raises the question of whether 
states have the constitutional right to re- 
strict congressional tenure; the answer is 
probably no. But the movement is picking 
up so much momentum that Congress may 
be forced to consider the issue 

If it does, the incumbency factor could 
become a major issue in future elections. 
Republicans, including George Bush, be- 
lieve that limiting the number of terms a 
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tory is on Tauke’s side: no Democratic Senator from 
Iowa has ever been elected to a second term. 








Congressman can serve would boost their 
efforts to break the other party's strangle- 
hold on the House by forcing popular Dem- 
ocrats to quit long before the voters would 
force them to retire. But any broad effort to 
restrict the tenure of lawmakers could have 
an unintended negative effect: it might de- 
flect public attention—and rage—away 
from what the people’s representatives are 
actually doing in Congress to a debate over 
whether they should be thrown out on a set 
schedule regardless of their performance. 
Despite its intensity, the antipathy to- 
ward Congress will have negligible impact 
on the midterm elections three weeks from 
now. Odd as it may seem, most voters Cx- 
empt their own representatives from the 
contempt they hold for Congress in general. 
The local officeholder who does favors for 
constituents, attends parades and sends 
newsletters to the home folks often comes 
across as a benign exception to the general 
image. Of the 406 members of the House 
seeking re-election this November, only 
about 30 face serious opposition. The rest 
either are running unopposed or enjoy such 
a huge financial advantage that they might 
as well be. Thus no one in either party ¢x- | 
pects an explosion that could result in the 
wholesale slaughter of incumbents. “The 
gunpowder is on the floor,” says R. Mare 
Nuttle, executive director of the Republican | 
Congressional Campaign Committee, “but 
so far no one has struck the match.” It is 
only a matter of time before someone 
does—in, say, 1992. —With reporting by Robert 
Ajemian/Boston and Gavin Scott/Chicago 
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Why Coalitions Fail 


Declaring an end to ideology may seem like a good idea, 
but in the fight over the deficit it backfired 





By WALTER SHAPIRO 


The message from Washing- 

ton was as sadly unambiguous 

as the testimony at an A.A. 

meeting: “My name is the 

Government of the United 
States and I have hit rock bottom. After 
years of denying my problems, I finally can- 
not function.” 

The Columbus Day crack-up—and the 
week of budget blustering that followed 
can serve as a lasting metaphor for nation- 
al decline. Picture a government so broke 
and divided that patriotic tourists in Wash- 
ington were caught between frustration 
(closed monuments) and farce (Congress 
in session). The public reaction was rage, 
an indiscriminate mad-as-hell roar. The 
politicians responded at first in typical 
fashion: posturing and finger pointing in 
an effort to apportion partisan blame. 

Moderate and conservative House Re- 
publicans began squabbling among them- 
selves, The issue: whether to back a short- 
term plan to keep the government running 
until Oct. 19 or to allow mandatory spend- 
ing cuts to take effect, which would have 
forced the furlough of thousands of gov- 
ernment employees. (Congressional Dem- 
ocrats settled the argument by passing the 
interim arrangement with the aid of Senate 
Republicans.) The President compounded 
the confusion with daily shifts in his posi- 
tion on taxes. Democratic majorities on the 
appropriations committees began filling in 
the blanks of a vague plan to cut $500 bil- 
lion from the deficit over five years. But 
they took time to lard their propos- 
als with the usual favors for vested 
interests, such as imposing a 9¢ per 
gal. fuel tax on railroads at the be- 
hest of the rival American Truck- 
ing Associations. 

This deadlock of democracy 
transcends the budget morass and 
will not be broken with the No- 
vember elections. The underlying 
question it raises is stark; Why is 
the nation unable to govern itself? 

The current crisis is rooted in 
the anti-democratic conviction 
that neither political party is sup- 
posed to stand for anything. In the 
quest for what Richard Darman 
called a “no-fingerprints” budget 
deal, the Bush Administration and 
the congressional leadership of 
both parties carried this flight from 
democracy to self-destructive 
extremes. The bipartisan budget 
summit not only shut out the vot- 
ers but almost all of Congress from 








What grade would you give 
Congress and Bush for their 
attempts to create a 
budget-deficit plan? 


11% 931% 


Who do you think is more 
responsible for the difficulty? 


61% 


| Bush | 
3% 


Which party do you think 


more responsible? 
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% 33% 18% 


the vital business of setting national priori- 
ties at a time of scarcity and economic fear. 

That is why—despite its veneer of ba 
nana-republic brinkmanship—the current 
congressional revolt is a return to pre-Rea- 
ganite tradition. The President's weather- 
vane vacillation has forced the House to 
reaffirm its constitutional role as origina- 
tor of taxation and spending measures. 
The result: the eruption of the long-sup- 
pressed ideological debate over the size 
and scope of the Federal Government. 

In their quest to safeguard domestic 
spending. programs—and enhance their 
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The debacle left more than tourists dangling by a thread 





Locked out of Washington's Air and Space Museum 
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populist appeal—House Democrats are 
readying what they freely call a “soak-the- 
rich” tax plan. Conservative House Repub- 
licans are joining this philosophic fray with 
a vengeance. “We're not stating the posi- 
tion of the President,” says Oklahoma 
Congressman Mickey Edwards, “nor are 
we stating what we think Democrats would 
vote for.” There is a smoke-and-mirrors 
quality to their proposal, misleadingly 
billed as a tax hike on the rich. But it re- 
flects a supply-side vision far closer in spirit 
to Ronald Reagan than to George Bush. 

How unusual to see liberals and conser- 
vatives poised to battle it out on the floor of 
the House. In contrast, the ill-fated biparti- 
san proposal was a themeless pudding of a 
budget. Its guiding philosophy was a cynical 
renunciation of the long-standing principles 
of both parties. Much of the criticism lev- 
eled against the congressional backbench- 
ers who rebelled against the pact claimed 
they were motivated by partisan excess. But 
it can be argued that the authors of the plan 
were not partisan enough. The White 
House abandoned the traditional Republi- 
can hostility to funding ineffective domestic 
spending programs. The Democratic lead- 
ership surrendered the fairness issue in tax- 
ation, socking it to Joe Sixpack’s beer bill 
while allowing the wealthy to weasel out of 
their fair share of sacrifice. 

But as the mutiny on the budget proves, 
the House is not a home for such bipartisan 
blandness. That can be a strength, not a 
weakness. Public skirmishing over the bud- 
get stands as much of a chance of achieving 
a workable compromise as the back-door 
accord that was rejected two weeks ago. 
And if Congress fails this time, the voters 
will know whom to blame at the polls. 

In any case, the rebellion by a coalition 
of liberal Democrats and Reaganite Re- 
publicans was in effect a vote of no-confi- 
dence in Bush and the congressional lead- 
ership’s end-of-ideology experiment with 
European-style coalition govern 
ment for domestic affairs. Such a 
caretaker arrangement suited a 
President with a lilliputian domes- 
tic agenda and a Democratic lead 
4 ership more concerned with shar- 
ing power than making tough 
choices. But it ill served a nation 
that had for too long papered over 
its problems. 

According polls, 
Americans are willing to pay more 
taxes if the levies are equitable 
and if—this is an important cave- 
at—the moncy is well spent. But 
in the insular world of Washing- 
ton neither party hears both parts 
To date, Republi- 
cans have been unwilling to en- 
the necessary taxes and 
Democrats have been loath to re- 
vamp the programs. Now that the 
debate has moved into the open, 
the voice of the people may finally 
get through i 
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This baby is | growing 


Now disposable diapers 
aren't just for baby boys and 
girls. 

Because now they can be 
turned into something we can 
all use. Soil enhancer. Rich, 
high-quality soil enhancer that's 
good for planting baby flowers, 
trees, and just about anything 
else that grows. 

No, we're not introducing 
anew diaper. Instead, Procter 
& Gamble—the maker of Pam- 
pers” and Luvs®is recommend: 


ing a new way to dis- peels, broke down safely and nat- 
pose of them: acceler. urally into soil enhancer. Acceler- 
ated composting. ated composting is the same idea 














For years, fam- ona much larger scale. It uses 


ilies have had a specially controlled proc 
backyard ess that separates out th 
compost non-compostable parts 
piles where of garbage and quickly 
waste, like turns the rest into soil 
grass clip- enhancer. This makes i 
pings and a great way to compost 
orange lots of garbage that can 
be composted at home- 


like disposable diapers. 





Composting is also one 


tion Agency’s recommended 





methods of handling garbage. 


. What's more, accelerated 

e composting has been work- 

. ing for over a year in seven 
US. cities. 


But even with this prom- 


, | ising start, it will take time, 
money and effort to make 


+ accelerated composting avail- 


_ able in every community. 
So Procter & Gamble has 


of the Environmental Protec- 


up in disposable diapers. 


joined with others to form very best diapers we can. 
the Solid Waste Composting For babies of all kinds to 
Council—a nonprofit orga- grow up in. 
nization that promotes the ovr sriy . 
increased use of all kinds of ’ 
composting. If you'd like more . ° 
information, please call us z —s > 
at 1-800-543-0480. * —- 

At the Procter & °, e 
— pie were “ %o, o* 
on banc engi PROCTER & GAMBLE 
garbage problem. Because JKR OF PAMPERS AND LUVS. 
we want to keep making 


our Pampers and Luvs the Looking for real solutions. 


ByLEEGRIGGS SAN FRANCISCO 








n top of San Francisco's landmark 

Ferry Building last week, steeplejack 

| Jody Mancuso eased herself carefully to the 

| tip of a new white flagpole and crowned it 

with the same gold-painted sphere that was 

knocked wildly askew on Oct. 17, 1989, by 

the strongest earthquake to strike the city 

| since 1906, This week the American flag 

| will be hoisted there once again, to mark 

the anniversary of last year’s temblor, which 

registered 7.1 on the Richter scale, killed 63 

people, injured 3,757 others and caused at 
least $6 billion in damage. 

Reconstruction has been slowed by bu- 
reaucratic delays and seemingly endless 
feasibility studies. A year after the quake, 
$630,568,706 in federal and state funds has 
been approved for relief and recovery. But 
only a third of the 38,000 people who re- 
quested emergency housing help have re- 

| ceived it so far. Thousands more are still 
without permanent homes, a plight mainly 
affecting the poor because the quake de- 
stroyed so much low-cost housing. 

In San Francisco’s Marina district, 
where high-priced homes suffered heavy 
damage because many had been built on un- 
stable landfills, low-rise apartment buildings 
still stand empty behind temporary scaffold- 
ing, awaiting new, reinforced foundations. 
The city’s double-deck Embarcadero Free- 
way, which skirts the waterfront, remains 
closed. The board of supervisors voted nar- 
rowly to tear down the eyesore rather than 
rebuild it. But demolition has not yet begun 
because the city needs federal financing for 
much of the $135 million it will cost to re- 








In San Francisco's Marina district a damaged building sits on supports 


Digging Out, Looking Back 
One year after the killer quake, the San Francisco area 
is still repairing the damage—and facing big bills 


place the structure with a highway that runs 
partly underground. 

While the most obvious damage has been 
repaired, huge expenditures still lie ahead. 
After a nine-month study, engineers have 
determined that the Golden Gate bridge, 
which apparently survived last year’s quake 
in good shape, now needs a major retrofit of 
its anchorages and approaches that will cost 
at least $75 million. David Prowler, assistant 
to the city’s chief administrative officer, says 
itis a “pretty good bet” that the board of su- 
pervisors will order a strengthening next year 
of some 2,000 unreinforced brick and ma- 
sonry structures that are judged unsafe un- 
der current building codes. All told, such 
costs could approach $600 million. 

Oakland has been slower than San 
Francisco to clean up. The 14-mile section 
of 1-880 that collapsed, 
killing 42 people at the 
height of the evening rush 
hour, is long gone. But all 
over the city hundreds of 
small businesses remain 
boarded up, their plywood 
storefronts covered with 
layers of graffiti. Half a 
dozen residential hotels 
and more than 1,000 low- 
income rental units were 
lost in the quake, creating 
a severe shortage of af- 
fordable housing. 

Oakland’s beaux arts— 
style city hall, opened in 
1914, remains uninhabit- 
able. Repairing it will take : 
three years and cost at 


A worker removes rubble 
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least $80 million. Last week the Bishop of 
Oakland, the Most Rev. John S. Cummins, 
announced that St. Francis de Sales Cathe- 
dral and Sacred Heart Church would have 
to be torn down because the diocese could 
not afford the $8 million price tag for re- 
pairing them. 


he seaside resort city of Santa Cruz, 
only nine miles from the quake’s epi- 
center deep under a hill called Loma Prieta, 
took a heavy hit. Much of a six-block stretch 
along Front Street and Pacific Avenue was 
reduced to rubble. A year later, 50-year-old 
masonry storefronts are still propped up 
with braces, but there are no stores behind 
them. At the Pacific Garden Mall, where 
three people died, only a handful of stores 
have reopened in temporary tentlike struc- 
tures. The landmark St. George Hotel ap- 
pears to be damaged beyond repair. “The 
impact here has been terrible,” says Santa 
Cruz Mayor Mardi Wormhoudt, who esti- 
mates damage in the city at $155 million. 
Downtown San Francisco has been 
largely repaired, but some luxury hotels and 
many restaurants report that the tourist 
business has not yet fully recovered. “The 
fear factor is gone,” proclaims Tapan Mun- 
roe, chief economist for Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric, Not everyone agrees. In the past year 
more than 7,000 aftershocks, ranging up to 
5.4 on the Richter scale, have been record- 
ed on the northern segment of the San An- 
dreas fault, where the quake struck. Last 
April, on the 84th anniversary of the Great 
Quake of 1906, which killed an estimated 
2,500 people, a series of nine temblors oc- 
curred near the the town of Watsonville, 
which was severely damaged last October. 
The Loma Prieta quake, says geophysi- 
cist Peter Ward of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, “might be viewed as a warning shot. 
We may be headed into a period of much 
higher seismic activity.” Last July the UsGs 
issued a “probabilities report” estimating a 
1-in-3 chance that another quake equal in 
strength to Loma Prieta could strike the 
Bay Area. At a conference of 1,000 earth- 
quake experts who are convening this week 
to mark the anniversary, participants will 
be reminded that a 7.5 
quake is expected at some 
indeterminate future date 
along the Hayward fault, 
which runs through a 
more populous area than 
the better-known San An- 
dreas fault does. Its con- 
sequences, experts say, 
could dwarf Loma Prie- 
ta’s. Millions of residents 
in the Bay Area are obvi- 
ously aware of these dan- 
gers, But apparently mes- 
merized by the benign 
climate and laid-back life- 
style they enjoy, most 
seem more than willing to 
take the risk of staying 
put. a 
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American Notes 





WASHINGTON 
Shrinking 
Target 

Will the Keating Five become 


the Senate ethics committee 
heeds its lawyer’s recommenda- 


that they granted improper fa- 
vors to former S&L 


the Keating Three? Maybe, if 





tion that Democratic Senator 
John Glenn of Ohio and Repub- | 
lican Senator John McCain of 
Arizona be cleared, for insuffi- 
cient evidence, of accusations 


owner 


IMSY AuMaL 


John Glenn 


John McCain 


Charles H. Keating Jr. That 
would leave Arizona’s Dennis 
DeConcini, Michigan’s Donald 
Riegle and California’s Alan 
Cranston, all Democratic Sena- 











| Down-to-Earth 
Fun 


Yes, being grounded by flight 
delays with kids in tow can be 
f-u-n. At least at Denver's Sta- 
pleton International Airport, 





| Children’s Museum of Denver 
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Aromp in the snow at KidsPort 


Drive-by shooting in Los Angeles: death sells life insurance 
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Dennis DeConcini 


tors. Keating and his associates 
contributed $1.4 million to the 
five men, who intervened on his 
| behalf with federal regulators. 
The committee, which has 





Donald Riegle 
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Alan Cranston 


heard from Glenn, McCain and 
DeConcini, is expected to vote 
this week on whether to contin- 
ue investigating some or all of 
the Senators. s 





Crime Pays, 
After All 


Life-insurance salesmen are 
normally a garrulous lot. But 
many are keeping mum after 
publication this month of a Los 


cling the latest industry boom- 
let: door-to-door pitchmen 
have been plying the city’s most 
crime-plagued neighborhoods 
and brandishing blood-and- 
guts clippings from the local 
press in order to sell cheap poli- 
cies to residents who might be 





which has joined hands with the | 





to launch the first children’s mu- 
seum in an airport. 

Since August KidsPort has 
kept thousands of little fingers 
and big imaginations busy by of- 
fering earthbound youngsters an 
opportunity to explore every- 
thing from the dynamics of flight 
to the clothes people wear. A 
Rocky Mountain climb on a spe- 
cial surface and a jump into Col- 
orado’s famed powder 
snow (actually 60,000 
white balls) have also 
let the sports-minded 
unwind. 

“Because airports 
are adult places with 
nothing for kids to do, 
we thought this would 
be a natural,”’ says 
KidsPort director Jim 
Mittenthal. Apparently 
so. Many pilots now an- 
nounce the attraction 
to passengers on arriv- 
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i ‘ing planes, and even lo- 


cal school groups are 
booking reservations, = 
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REPARATIONS 


_ANational 
Apology 


Stooping before nine elderly 
Japanese-Americans, several of 
them more than 100 years old 
and in wheelchairs, Attorney 
General Dick Thornburgh last 
week presented each one a for- 
mal Presidential apology, and a 
reparation check, for an epi- 
sode that still stands out as one 
of the nation’s worst violations 
of individual rights. During 
World War II, supposedly in or- 
der to forestall possible attacks 
by Japanese agents against stra- 


the federal government sum- 
marily ordered the “relocation” 
of 120,000 ordinary citizens and 
immigrants of Japanese de- 
scent to 10 internment camps. 
Culminating decades of lob- 
bying by Japanese-Americans 
| to redress the pain and blot 
caused by the unjustified im- 





Angeles Times article chroni- | 





tegic installations in the U.S., | 


vulnerable to street violence. 
The insurance typically costs 
$10 a month for up to $10,000 
in death benefits, enough to 
cover basic funeral services. 
Magdy Barsoum, manager 
of the Inglewood branch of 
American National Insurance 
Co., told the Times that the gory 
articles were an effective sales 
tool and that business was “‘fan- 
tastic.”” He added that half the 
policies sold, mostly to welfare 
recipients, insured the lives of 
children. A company spokes- 
man promptly disavowed the 
high-pressure sales tactics and 
promised an investigation. 


SwaLNae 





Thornburgh giving redress check 


prisonments, the bittersweet 
event commenced a race 
against time to reimburse, over 
the next three years, the 65,000 
victims who remain alive. The 
$1.25 billion Civil Liberties Act 
of 1988, funded by Congress 
only this year, authorizes a 
$20,000 payment to every man, 
woman and child who suffered 
as a result of the internment 
policy and was still alive at the 
time the law was passed. 2 
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The week of 
October 21, 1990. 


K mart has 
savings that 
will make 
you smile. 
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This year’s Invent America 
competition sponsored by 
K mart had anew category: 
the environment. Julie 
Dolly, 10, of Lakebay, WA, 
won for her invention— 
Easy Off Labels to aid in 
can recycling. 





On sale October 21-27, 1990, at all 
U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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“Shop Talk,’ a customer ser- 
vice area, is just one of the 
great new changes you'll find 
at the new K mart on North 
Westwood Boulevard and 
Three Rivers Boulevard in 


Poplar Bluff, MO. 


— see — 


Hershey's Snack-Size Candy. Choose 
from milk chocolate bars, Reese's, 
Kit Kat, Almond Joy, Mounds and 
more in 12-16 oz. net wt. pkg 


GE Bright Stick 25" Fluorescent 
Lighting Unit. Lasts 3-5 years, 
installs in minutes, 6-foot cord 
with on/off switch.... 8.8 


GE F40 Shop Light Twin Pack 
48" fluorescent tubes, cool white 
for home/work areas 


.. 2.00 


Bissell” Power Steamer. Power- 
ful-suction for deep cleaning, 
3'-Qallon capacity, compact 
storage, long hose, upholstery 
head included. Model 1631K 

; 148.8 


























Exide Centura Gold 850 Battery. 
75-month warranty, 850 cold- 
cranking amps. Sizes for many 
Cars and light trucks. With 


vee hii exchange. . . .59.77* 


Centura 650 Battery... 49.77* 


2 5 “Everyday low prices. Does not include 
Peveen 7e state disposal fees if applicable 
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The quality you need, 
the price you want. 
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Two Palestinians wounded at the Temple Mount are evacuated from the area 
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By LISA BEYER 





or once Saddam Hussein must be 

delighted to share the limelight. 

Eager to divert attention from his 

rape of Kuwait, the Iraqi leader 
has tried repeatedly to drag Israel onto 
center stage in order to convince his fellow 
Arabs that the enemy is not Iraq but the 
Zionists and their American backers. Is- 
raeli security forces played right into his 
hands last week when they fired into an an- 
gry Palestinian mob on Jerusalem’s Tem- 
ple Mount, killing 19 Palestinians and 
wounding 140. The deaths, said Boutros 
Boutros Ghali, Egypt’s Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, were “Israel’s great 
gift to Saddam Hussein.” 

Thus ended the low profile Israel had 
maintained in the gulf crisis at the request 
of the Bush Administration, which had 
persuaded Jerusalem that its silence was 

essential to keeping most of the Arab 
world united against Saddam. The tragedy 
on the Temple Mount, one of the most sa- 
cred sites in Islam, put Israel under diplo- 
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Saddam’s 
Lucky Break 


The Temple Mount killings give Iraq a fresh 
pretext to link the takeover of Kuwait with 
the frustrated Palestinian cause 


matic siege. Saudi Arabia decried the 
“brutal and savage attack,” and Jordan de- 
nounced it as “racist and criminal.” Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak accused Is- 
rael of “brutal repression,” while Syria 
alleged that Israel actually orchestrated 
the clashes to force Arabs out of the occu- 
picd territories. 

Even President Bush allowed that Is- 
raeli forces “need to act with greater re- 
straint.” At the U.N. Security Council, the 
U.S., which frequently uses its veto there to 
shield Israel from criticism, found itself in 
the odd position of sponsoring a resolution 
castigating its ally for using excessive force 
to quell the Palestinians, who were throw- 
ing rocks at Jewish worshipers gathered at 
Judaism’s sacred Western Wall. 

Washington's uncharacteristic behav- 
ior arose from its desperate need to placate 
the Arab members of the anti-Saddam co- 
alition. Certainly Saddam was doing his 
best to pull them into his orbit by exploit- 
ing the calamity in Jerusalem. The Iraqi 
President threatened to avenge the Pales- 
tinian deaths with powerful missiles he 











claimed to have added to his arsenal. Call- 


ing his new device the “Stone” (after the 
weapon of preference in the intifadeh), 
Saddam boasted that it had a range of hun- 
dreds of miles and could therefore hit “the 
targets of evil when the day of reckoning 
comes.” 

At the same time the U.S. was wary of 
putting too much pressure on Israel, for 
fear of lending credibility to Saddam’s cf- 
fort to link his annexation of Kuwait with 
the Israelis’ occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. A direct linkage would be 
disastrous, but given the depth of Arab 
fury over the carnage in Jerusalem, a 
strong connection already exists whether 


| Washington likes it or not. Said a senior 


British diplomat: “The Arab-Israeli prob- 
lem is now openly a part of the gulf 
crisis.” 

In the end, Washington's balancing act 
produced a compromise resolution in the 
Security Council. After two all-night ses- 
sions of wrangling, the 15 members agreed 
unanimously to a British suggestion to 
marry the U.S,-drafted text with a watered- 
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down version of a proposal made by Ye- 
men on behalf of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and backed by the seven oth- 
er nonaligned Council members. The Ye- 
meni faction had wanted the resolution to 
blast only Israel but, faced with the threat 
of a U.S. veto, the group relented in the 
end. The approved draft “expresses alarm” 
at the violence in general, thus indirectly 


| criticizing the rock-throwing Palestinians, 


and “condemns especially” the behavior of 
the Israeli security forces. 

The U.S. and the nonaligned group 
agreed that the U.N. Secretary-General 
should dispatch a team of envoys on a fact- 
finding mission to the occupied territories 
The Yemeni draft had called for the team 
also to recommend ways of ensuring the 
protection of Palestinians there, a propos- 
al the U.S. successfully fought off. Wash- 
ington does not want the U.N. directly 
involved in the management of the Pales- 
tinian problem. 

The p.L.o. objected bitterly to the final 
wording of the resolution, but for the mo- 
ment the compromise had spared the alli- 





ance against Saddam from a major rift. 
Even Washington’s Western allies on the 
Council were prepared to accept Yemen’s 
original draft and were concerned by the 
prospect of an American veto. As the Arab 
states saw it, the issue was whether there 
was one international law for Arab govern- 
ments and another for non-Arabs. “This 
time the world community must prove that 
principles (such as those used to justify col- 


| lective action against the Iraqi invasion of 


Kuwait) are indivisible,” editorialized the 
Egyptian Gazette. 

For the Arab states aligned against 
Iraq, getting the U.S. to damn Israel’s lat- 
est belligerency was a matter of politics as 
well as principle. That these governments 
are now in a military alliance with the U.S., 
Israel’s principal supporter, is a source of 
embarrassment—and potentially of insta- 
bility—at home. The assassination 
week of Egypt's speaker of parliament Ri- 
faat cl-Mahgoub was a blunt reminder of 
just how vulnerable these governments 
have become. While no one claimed re 
sponsibility for killing el-Mahgoub, who 
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| Unweicome link: at a funeral for one of the 
fallen Arabs, mourners wave the Iraqi flag 


was shot in his car by four gunmen who 
escaped on motorcycles, authorities said 
the murder probably was carried out either 
by a foreign hit squad, most likely 
Palestinians, or by Egyptian Muslim 
fundamentalists. 

With the Desert Shield coalition so 
subject to upheaval, patience in the gulf 
waiting game is wearing thin. In a BBC in- 
terview last week, British Foreign Secre- 
tary Douglas Hurd said the anti-Saddam 
forces would need to decide “in a matter of 
weeks” whether the economic sanctions 
against Iraq were sufficient or whether to 
prepare to go to war to liberate Kuwait. 

In the meantime, to make the center 
hold, several governments are Stressing the 
need for an international conference to ad- 
dress the Arab-Israeli conflict, a proposal 
the U.S. supports but only if it follows an 
Iraqi withdrawal. French President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand said last week that events 
had given a “new actuality” to the notion 


























World 











of a conference. Meeting with Saddam in 
Baghdad two weeks ago, Soviet envoy Yev- 
geni Primakov dangled the possibility of a 
Middle East conference—with both Soviet 
and U.S. participation—if the Iraqi leader 
left Kuwait. Though there was no evidence 
whatsoever that Moscow’s offer had Wash- 
ington’s blessing, Primakov is a trusted 
confidant of Mikhail Gorbachev's and 
planned last week to brief Bush on his Iraqi 
Visit. 

As the crisis stretches on, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that members of the anti- 
Saddam alliance have their own goals to 





pursue. Last week, for example, Lebanese | 


President Elias Hrawi asked Syria to help 





him rout his rival, General Michel Aoun, 
from his stronghold in Beirut’s Christian 
enclave, thus giving Damascus the oppor- 
tunity to complete its control of Lebanon 
at a moment when the world is distracted 
by other events in the Middle East. Syrian 
President Hafez Assad ordered thousands 
of troops to Beirut to beef up the 10,000 
Syrian soldiers already there. On Friday a 
lone gunman shot twice at Aoun, missing 
the general and wounding an aide instead. 

Last Saturday at dawn Syrian forces 
opened a devastating air and artillery bom- 
bardment of Aoun’s headquarters. But 
Aoun apparently had advance knowledge 
of the attack, and had already taken refuge 


in the French embassy. By noon, Lebanese 
forces loyal to Hrawi had taken over 
Aoun’s fiefdom and the French were nego- 
tiating safe passage out of the country for 
the general. Aoun’s defeat not only offered 
Assad unprecedented control over Leba- | 
non but also gave him the satisfaction of | 
defeating a man who had once got his 

weapons from the Syrian leader’s most im- 

placable foe: Saddam Hussein. All of which 


| served as a reminder that while the occupa- 


tion of Kuwait may be the most pressing is- 
sue in the region, it is hardly the only one 
that occupies the players in the Middle 
East. —Reported by Jon D. Hull/Jerusalem, 
William Mader/London and James Wilde/Cairo 
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Anatomy of a Tragedy 














ByJOND.HULL JERUSALEM 


each other for so many years that it no 
longer seems to matter much who throws 
the first punch on any given day. To the ag- 
gressor, violence is always a form of retali- 
ation or self-defense. Consider what hap- 
pened last week on the Temple Mount. 


The Israeli police version. At |():30 a.m., as 
more than 15,000 Jews gathered at the West- 
ern Wall for prayers celebrating the Sukkoth 
festival, they were ambushed by a mob of 
3,000 Palestinians positioned on the Temple 
Mount above, hurling rocks at the rate of 
nearly 300 a minute. Simultaneously, Pales- 
tinians attacked and burned a police post on 
the Temple grounds and stoned a nearby ye- 
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Who’s to blame for the Jerusalem clash? 


A rabs and Israelis have been battling | 


shiva. When police responded with tear gas 
and rubber bullets, the Palestinians locked 
the doors to the Temple Mount. 

Fearing for the lives of those police 
trapped inside, the security forces, who ini- 


tially numbered only 45, smashed through | 


the gates and charged the rioters, Vastly 
outnumbered and exposed to a deadly hail 
of stones, the police resorted to live ammu- 
nition. Said police commissioner Yaacov 
Terner: “Their lives were in real danger. 
They had no other way but to respond the 
way they did.” As further proof that the 
riot was premeditated, Israelis note that 
Palestinian leader Faisal Husseini—later 
jailed for incitement—was in the crowd. 


The Palestinian version. That morning, 
| Faisal Husseini and a few thousand other 








Cleaning up rocks that were hurled at worshipers near the Western Wall 


Palestinians had gathered on the Temple 
Mount to defend the Islamic shrine from a 
group of ultra-nationalist Jews, called the 
Temple Mount Faithful, that planned to 
lay a cornerstone on the site to prepare for 
a third Jewish temple. Despite an Israeli 
court order banning the group from the 
site, Muslims were unnerved. As rumors 
spread that the Jewish radicals were ap- 
proaching, Palestinians began shouting 


| slogans. When police replied with tear gas, 


Palestinians retaliated with stones, The po- 
lice then charged onto the Temple Mount, 
went berserk and gunned down Palestin- 
ians at close range. (Arab doctors later an- 
nounced that one victim was shot 14 
times). “They were shooting people from 
ten meters away,” said Ala Abu Bakr, 17, 
who was shot in the arm and the back. Abu 
Bakr crawled into al-Aqsa mosque, where 
he and other Palestinians lay for nearly two 
hours before being rescued. 


When the police finally gained control 
of the Temple Mount at 1 p.m., 19 Pales- 
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Chrysler Imperial has the highest quality rating of all 
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An independent survey of luxury car owners told us. 
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The False Analogy 


Yes, Iraq's occupation of Kuwait is unjust—but so is Israel’s occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza. The U.S. is being hypocritical by threatening to oppose the first with 
military force if necessary but doing nothing about the second. In any case, there can be 
no peace in the Middle East unless both are solved—simultaneously. 


his line is an article of faith in much of the Arab world, and portions of it are ech- 

oed at times outside, Thus French President Frangois Mitterrand, plugging for 
an international conference on the Middle East, asserted last week, “One cannot 
seek to defend [international] law in one place and neglect it in another.” 

But the attempt to equate the two occupations is nonsense—on the part of 
some making it, mendacious nonsense. The causes, courses and consequences of 
the Israeli and Iraqi actions differ diametrically: 
> Israel occupied the West Bank in 1967 in a counterattack against an armed as- 
sault by Jordan, which intervened in the Six-Day War despite Israeli warnings to 
stay out. Not even Saddam Hussein would dare to claim that Kuwait attacked Iraq. 
His invasion of the emirate was sheer unprovoked aggression. 
> Israel has held on to the West Bank at least partly because ofa belief that it needed the 
territory for defense against neighboring states that have never recognized its right to 
exist and often threatened to destroy “the Zionist entity.” No one, not even Ayatullah 
Khomeini, has ever proposed to wipe Iraq off the map. Nor can Iraq conceivably claim 
that it needs Kuwaiti territory for defense. It fought off Iranian assaults quite effective- 
ly throughout eight years of war without making any use of Kuwaitisoil. ' 
> Israel has followed harsh policies in the West Bank and Gaza, particularly in ef- 
forts during the past three years to suppress the intifadeh, But its sternness cannot 
be compared with the tales told by Kuwaiti refugees about looting, rape, torture, 
beheadings and other summary executions by Iraqi soldiers. That the outside world 
has to rely on refugees’ stories to learn what is happening in Kuwait is itself signifi- 
cant. Reporters and photographers roam the Israeli-occupied territories, albeit 
with many restrictions imposed by the army, and report what they see and hear; 
they are not allowed into Kuwait. 
>Some Israeli hawks may dream of annexing the West Bank, but that has never 
been official policy. To the contrary, Jerusalem has often promised to permit some 
form of self-rule for the Palestinians, though it has dragged its heels unconsciona- 
bly on doing so. Iraq initially proposed to set up a puppet state in Kuwait, but swift- 
ly abandoned even that pretense. Baghdad now proclaims the emirate to be a prov- 
ince of Iraq and is trying, by such means as destruction of records, to obliterate any 
trace that there ever was a nation named Kuwait. 

None of this excuses Israel's endless stalling on meeting the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Palestinians, nor Washington’s reluctance to lean harder on its ally to 
do so. Nor can Israel be encouraged to believe that the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
might somehow give it an excuse to hang on to the West Bank and Gaza for another 
23 years. But the two wrongs simply are not equal. And any attempt to pretend that 
they are can only confuse and weaken the world community's response to Saddam 
Hussein’s blatant aggression. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Jon D. Hull/Jerusalem and Christopher Ogden/Washington 





tinians lay dead or dying from bullet 
wounds, and another 140 were wounded. 
Said Abu Darwish, who witnessed the 
clashes, “I saw the soldiers deliberately 
aiming at the chests and heads of the Pales- 
tinians.” At least six Israeli policemen and 
more than two dozen Jewish worshipers 
were also hurt. 

“It was terrifying,” said David Metzger, 
a tourist from New York who was praying 
at the Wall. “Stones were coming out of 
the sky and everybody panicked. I could 
have easily been killed.” 

Religion offers one obvious explana- 
tion for the bloody clash. Muslims call the 
Temple Mount al-Haram al-Sharif, or No- 
ble Sanctuary. It is home to both the 
Dome of the Rock and al-Aqsa mosque 
and is Islam’s third holiest site after Mecca 
and Medina. To Jews, it is the sacred spot 
where Solomon’s Temple and later the 
Second Temple once stood. The adjacent 
Western Wall, a retaining wall from the 
Second Temple, is the holiest site in 
Judaism. 

That accounts for the explosive emo- 
tions, but not the tragic consequences. 
Here’s why it happened: 

Palestinian activists have been eager to 
help Saddam Hussein link his annexation of 
Kuwait with the Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza by escalating the upris- 
ing in the occupied territories. Although 
Palestinians could not have anticipated how 
deadly the Israeli reaction would be, and it 
remains unclear just who attacked first, evi- 
dence strongly suggests that they were look- 
ing for a fight. The Temple Mount Faithful, 
which never entered the site, offered the 
perfect pretext to mobilize the masses, while 
the Jewish holiday provided a headline- 
grabbing backdrop for a demonstration. 

They could not have done it without 
the Israeli police. Despite warnings by the 
Shin Bet, the nation’s domestic security 
service, and the unusual presence of thou- 
sands of Palestinians on the Temple 
Mount ona Jewish holiday, the police inex- 
plicably failed to deploy adequate rein- 
forcements. (Police Minister Ronni Milo 
lamely explained that his forces mistakenly 
believed the riot would start at 3 a.m. that 
morning.) Said Yossi Sarid, a left-wing 
Knesset member: “There is no doubt that 
had the police prepared for this, this riot 
would have been prevented.” 

The claim that deadly force was used as 
a last resort—and used 19 times—is also 
unconvincing. While rocks can kill, Israel 
has had nearly three years of experience 
handling stone throwers. Certainly, there is 
no excuse for being caught off guard at a 
place so rich in religious symbolism for both 
sides. Nor can Israel claim that the police 
had no other options. When massive rioting 
spread throughout the West Bank, the 
Gaza Strip and among Isracli-Arab towns 
later in the week, better-prepared soldiers 
exercised far more restraint despite the sal- 
vos of stones. —With reporting by Jamil Hamad/ 
Jerusalem J 
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The Need to Negotiate | 








A former President argues that it is time now to think about peace talks 
and that King Hussein should play a major role 





By JIMMY CARTER 


ardening positions make a peaceful resolution of the Per- 

sian Gulf crisis ever less likely. How can we make the best 

of this situation and heal the fractured region when the cri- 
sis is over? 

Despite bold and concerted action of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil, a remarkable demonstration of leadership by the U.S. in mar- 
shaling forces to defend Saudi Arabia, world condemnation and 
economic sanctions, there are no indications that Saddam Hus- 
sein is considering a withdrawal from Kuwait or the return of the 
Emir’s family. With oil-price in- 
creases disturbing the world econ- 
omy and with patience wearing 
thin, the world will inevitably turn 
to other issues, making it difficult 
to increase or even sustain the 
present level of economic pres- 
sure. If Saddam does not yield, 
the forced ejection of Iraqi troops 
by military action is the only re- 
maining option. Some also advo- 
cate the destruction of Iraq’s war- 
making capability, speaking of 
almost bloodless “surgical” air 
strikes, the incompetence or dis- 
loyalty of Iraqi troops, sustained 
worldwide support if the U.S. in- 
vades without U.N. sanction, and 
a more stable Middle East after 
Iraq is destroyed. These assump- 
tions are doubtful. Military forces 
of America and its allies can sure- 
ly prevail, but there will be serious 
human, economic and _ political 
costs. 

It is incongruous to exalt 
Iraq’s military threat while dis- 
paraging the competence of the 
Iraqis to defend their own land. 
The inability of cither side to pre- 
vail in eight years of seesaw battles across the Iraqi-Iranian border 
supports the claim of military strategists that a 3-to-1 advantage is 
necessary for invaders. Martyrdom among devout Muslims must 
also be considered. 

There is little doubt that an attack on Iraq without further 
provocation from Saddam will erode U.S. support in the Middle 
East. The Arab League is already split down the middle, with at 
least nine of its members, including some that offer lip service to 
the U.N. resolutions, giving overt backing to Iraq. Iran is, at best, 
equivocal. Saddam tries to build on this support with appeals 
based on brotherhood, religion and the Palestinian cause. It is in- 
teresting to note that he has never criticized his Syrian brothers for 
sending forces to Saudi Arabia, nor has he built up troops along 
their common border. Most Muslim believers are uncomfortable 
with Western troops in their holy lands. Iraq’s propagandists also 
remind poor Arabs, both individuals and nations, that oil-rich roy- 
al families have invested almost a trillion dollars in the Western 
world. They publicized the recent loss by a Saudi prince of $130 














King Hussein embracing Saddam: the monarch could be the key 


million at a European roulette wheel in one night. Armed conflict 
can exacerbate all these concerns and may unleash a violent grass- 
roots reaction. 

Another sobering fact is that international support is not solid. 
Beginning with the Helsinki summit, the Soviets have indicated 
that they will support only a U.N, military action (which is subject 
to a Chinese veto). Also, they continue to connect Iraq-Kuwait 
and Israel-Palestinian issues. 

So far, the Bush Administration has not acknowledged the 
need for negotiations or exploratory talks, which might imply 
weakness or a willingness to reverse adamant public statements. 
Initiating peace talks is always dif- 
ficult, as we remember from Ko- 
rea and Vietnam. Only uncondi- 
tional surrender following a total 
military victory can remove the 
need for negotiated settlements. 

No matter what happens in 
the next few months, including 
total capitulation of Iraq, we 
should be preparing for a time 
when negotiations will be re- 
quired. There are few intermedi- 
aries who might expedite this 
process: U.N. officials; French, 
Soviet or other allies of ours; or 
leaders among the Arab nations, 
Any of these would be suitable, 
but my own preference is the 
Arab community. Soon after Iraq 
invaded Kuwait, an Arab plan 
was Offered in Paris, Moscow and 
other places. It called for Iraqis 
to be replaced by other Arab 
troops in Kuwait, a U.N. or Arab 
force to relieve Western forces in 
Saudi Arabia, and then a referen- 
dum to be held under interna- 
tional supervision to let Kuwaitis 
decide their own future. These 
initial ideas are unacceptable by 
cither side, but later modifications may lead to peace. 

Among Arab leaders, King Hussein of Jordan can play a key 
role. He is an honorable and peace-loving man who does not de- 
serve the harsh treatment he is receiving. He has supported the 
U.N. resolutions that demand foreign troop withdrawal from 
Kuwait, the return of the Emir and his family, and the imposi- 
tion of economic sanctions. The King made these decisions even 
though Jordan shares a vulnerable border with Iraq and many of 
his countrymen support Saddam Hussein. Now the Jordanian 
monarch faces the loss of financial assistance from Saudi Arabia 
and others. The very survival of his nation is endangered. It 
would be a tragedy to permit the further destruction of Jordan. 
Even if other intermediaries serve, a stable Jordan will be need- 
ed in the future. A much better alternative would be for King 
Hussein to be recognized in the U.S., as he has been in other 
countries, as a key leader who, at an early stage, might help 
bring about a peaceful settlement of the gulf crisis—when and if 
it is understood that this is the only alternative to war. a 
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ARMS CONTROL 





The Kanupp nuclear reactor near Karachi: Washington is convinced Pakistan has the Bomb 


WWE BOs DON OBGNYS 


Two Tales of Skulduggery 








By BRUCE W. NELAN 





he military face-off in the Persian Gulf 

does seem, as George Bush puts it, to 
be Iraq vs. the world. Twenty-four countries 
have sent powerful armies, fleets and air 
squadrons to confront a nation of 17 million 
people. If anyone needed proof that the 
days of old-fashioned gunboat diplomacy 
are gone, that should fill the bill. Iraq, along 
with many other Third World countries, has 
acquired such sophisticated, destructive ar- 
maments that even a superpower fecls 
more comfortable about standing up to 
Baghdad with the help of allies. 

Now a new stage in regional arms races 
is approaching. One reason Western gov- 
ernments are determined to deal with the 
threat from Iraq is that Saddam Hussein is 
only a few years away from developing nu- 
| clear weapons and accurate medium-range 
missiles to deliver them. The British TV 
network Channel 4 reported last week that 
Baghdad may have discovered uranium in 
northeastern Iraq and may already be op- 
erating an enrichment plant there. If the 
report is true, Saddam is poised to develop 
a nuclear weapon sooner than most c¢x- 
perts have predicted. 

According to cia Director William 
Webster, “At least 15 developing countries 
will be producing their own ballistic mis- 
siles” by the end of the decade. Iraq is not 
the only one of them with nuclear ambi- 
tions. Two others: 


PAKISTAN. Although the Bush Adminis- 








_As the world worries about Iraq’s nuclear desires, Brazil and 
Pakistan illustrate why proliferation is mushrooming 


cluded that Pakistan has the atom bomb.” 
Washington’s silence is eloquent. In order 
to continue supplying military and eco- 
nomic aid, Bush must certify to Congress 
that Pakistan does not possess nuclear 
weapons. Last year Bush did so; this year 
he did not. Military assistance and all new 
aid—a potential $564 million for this fiscal 
year—has been cut off. 

Pakistan's leaders routinely pledge that 
the country is not building the Bomb. In 
fact, it began pursuing nuclear arms in ear- 
nest after its neighbor and rival, India, ex- 
ploded a test device in 1974. Pakistan has 
been producing weapons-grade uranium 
since 1986. Most analysts have been con- 
vinced for several years that the country 
has had on hand all the components neces- 
sary to make bombs. Last year Pakistan 
tested two new ballistic missiles. Leonard 
S. Spector, senior associate at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in 
Washington, estimates that Pakistan’s ar- 
senal could contain up to 10 bombs of 
about the same yield as those the U.S. 
dropped on Japan in 1945. 

The White House has apparently 
drawn the same conclusion. “Pakistan has 
gone past the line used by Congress and 
the Administration to define possession,” 
says a senior U.S. diplomat. “They keep 
saying one thing and doing another and 
getting caught.” Spector believes that the 
threshold Pakistan crossed was turning en- 





ywers are the U.S., the 
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*The five declared nuclear 
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a 4 3 believed to have secret nuclear arsenals: Israel, India, | 
tration is not actually saying so, it has con- | Pakistan and South Africa. 








riched uranium into metal cores needed 
for bombs, which it did last summer. 

Still, the Administration is not recon- 
ciled to cutting Pakistan off permanently. 
Islamabad is the main link to U.S.-supplied 
mujahedin guerrillas in Afghanistan and 
the contributor of 2,000 troops to the gulf 
buildup. Two weeks ago, State Department 
officials sounded out Congress on extend- 
ing aid without certification until clections 
are held in Pakistan next weck. Legislators 
refused to go along with a waiver. 

In Islamabad the caretaker govern- | 
ment of Prime Minister Ghulam Mustafa 
Jatoi was startled by the aid cutoff. Some 
Pakistani officials do not believe Washing- 
ton is serious, because it needs Islamabad’s 
help in the gulf. Others chalk it up to irrita- 
tion on Capitol Hill at the dismissal of for- 
mer Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto on 
corruption charges. If elections are open 
and fair, they believe, the “political prob- 
lems in Washington” will case. 

Tension between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir is intense, and with war be- 
tween them a real possibility, neither is | 
likely to halt its nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. Spector estimates the Indian nucle- 
ar arsenal at 40 to 60 bombs. Paki- 
stan sees its weapons as a deterrent to 
India’s nuclear and conventional military 
superiority. 

Some American officials are suggest- 
ing that they are prepared to rewrite the 
rules for Pakistan. Cutting off assistance, 
says a senior U.S. diplomat, “could be 
provocative and produce more in the nu- 
clear field than continuing aid would.” 
Now that Pakistan has the Bomb, he ar- 
gues, the U.S. should strive for “confi- 
dence that the program is frozen” and not 
expanded to build more and bigger 
weapons. 

But antiprolifera- 
tion has become a more 
popular cause since 
Iraq invaded Kuwait, 
and it is not certain that 
Congress will move the 
goalposts in the Admin- 
istration’s direction. 
Congressional _ staff 
members say they ex- 
pect the White House 
to look for a compro- 
mise once the newly 
elected government has 
been formed. “The Pa- 
kistanis,” says a Capitol Hill staffer, 
“probably assume we'll find a way to re- 
sume aid, but I’m not at all sure it’s going 
to happen.” Regardless of the outcome of 
the debate on the Hill, of course, Pakistan 
will remain a nuclear power. 
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BRAZIL. Like Pakistan, Brazil solemnly 
denied for years that it had an atom bomb 
program. The country’s new civilian Pres- 
| ident, Fernando Collor de Mello, has ad- | 
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mitted publicly that such a military effort 
was under way, and has ordered it closed 
down. He shoveled a symbolic two scoops 
of lime into a 1,050-ft. test-site shaft last 
month and ordered the site closed. 

Under military rule from 1964 to 
1985, Brazil launched its nuclear program 
in the 1970s. There is no clear explana- 
tion why the country set out to build the 
Bomb, a project that has cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars, but nationalism and 
the desire to become a regional super- 
power had a lot to do with it. 

In 1987 the government announced 
that it was able to produce uranium en- 
riched enough to fuel power reactors. 
The program was, of course, “exclusively 
peaceful.’ Brazil signed cooperation 
agreements on nuclear technology with 
Iraq in 1981 and China in 1984. Until 
their return two weeks ago, 21 Brazilian 
rocketry engineers had spent 18 months 
in Iraq working to improve Baghdad’s 
missiles. 

For all the recent public statements, 
experts both inside and outside Brazil re- 
main less than convinced that the country 
is finally out of the Bomb business. The 
Collor government still refuses to sign the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty—“an 
unjust instrument” because it does not 
apply to acknowledged nuclear powers, 
the Foreign Ministry says. There are also 
doubts about whether the government 
controls the military. 

“The armed forces,” says Luiz Pin- 
guelli Rosa, a nuclear specialist at the 
Brazilian Physics Society, “are continuing 
their nuclear programs.” If funds for 
them are not halted, Rosa predicts, Bra- 
zil’s military could produce a Hiroshima- 
size bomb in a year or two. Gary Milhol- 
lin, director of the Wisconsin Project on 
Nuclear Arms Control, a Washington 
think tank, agrees. “The State Depart- 
ment has not been willing to recognize 
that Brazil is a proliferation risk,” he says. 

Last week Senator Bob Kasten of Wis- 
consin focused on an application by Em- 
| braer, a Brazilian aerospace firm that has 
sold weapons to Iraq, to obtain super- 
computer technology from IBM. The 
Senate passed Kasten’s amendment bar- 
ring supercomputer exports to Brazil and 
any other country aiding Iraq. The White 
House opposes the amendment as too 
broad and considers it a restriction of the 
President’s powers in foreign relations. 

How the U.S. government and others 
decide such questions as the export of ad- 
vanced technology helps to determine 
whether countries like Brazil will become 
nuclear missile powers. Usually the deci- 
sions are made on short-term foreign policy 
grounds—the need to give Collor a pat on 
the back, the desire to be involved with Bra- 
zil’s development. But the technology is 
long term, and the entire world must live 
with the consequences. —Reported by 
Edward W. Desmond/Islamabad, John Maier/Rio 
de Janeiro and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 

















GERMANY 


A Mountain of Moles 





Prosecutors uncover growing evidence of just how Bonn 
was undermined by East German espionage agents 





By JAMES 0. JACKSON BERLIN 


he dun-colored buildings on Berlin’s 
Normannenstrasse that once served 
as headquarters for the Stasi, the East 
German state security service, may turn 





out to be the world’s biggest molehill. As | 


agents from the Western part of Germany 
search through the archives, they are dis- 
covering that over the years a burrowful of 
East German spies managed to infiltrate 
West Germany more thoroughly than 
Bonn had thought. Since unification day 
on Oct. 3, police have apprehended more 





Markus Wolf, the Stasi’s top spy 


than a dozen espionage suspects, and 
more arrests are expected. “The people in 
the West were foolish enough to believe 
that these files contained the story of only 
this [Eastern] side of the country,” said 
Werner Fischer, the head of a citizens’ 
committee that took control of the files 
during the interim period following the 
collapse of the Erich Honecker regime. 
“But there is plenty in there about the oth- 
er side as well.” 

The biggest catch so far is Klaus 
Kuron, 54, a senior West German counter- 
intelligence officer who was responsible 
for turning East German spies working in 
West Germany into double agents. When 
Kuron surrendered last week, he con- 
fessed that he had been a double agent 
himself, providing the Stasi with top-secret 
information over the past eight years, in- 
cluding the identities of those who had 
worked for him. The Stasi paid Kuron 
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$2,500 a month for his disloyalty. “That is | 


the highest goal there is—to put an aj 
exactly where Kuron was,” said a sha 
Heribert Hellenbroich, a former chie 
West German counterintelligence. 

Nearly as shocking was the arres 
Gabriele Gast, 47, an employee of Bo 
espionage service, where she helped 
pare a weekly top-secret intelligence s 
mary for Chancellor Helmut Kohl. Fo 
years she had passed copies to the S 
sometimes before Kohl himself saw 
reports. 

Fischer said the most explosive de 
are contained in the files of the def 
ment's secret-intelligence agency, the 
tion run by the fabled Markus Wolf | 
his retirement in 1987. “That stuff is d 
mite, and [West German] agents might 
like what they find in it,” said Fischer. 
archives also contain videotapes of | 
viduals in sexually compromising si 
tions, financial records of Stasi-ft 
business enterprises, and electronic 
veillance transcripts that could becom« 
idence in criminal prosecutions—to 
nothing of destroying political and pre 
sional careers. Berlin officials repo 
last week that Stasi bugging devices « 
turned up in church confessionals. 

Kohl himself suggested that som 
the Stasi material should remain se 
“We cannot permit a failed communis 
gime to posthumously poison the ai 
sphere in our country,” the Chane 
said last week. “If there is evidence 
crime, then it should go before a court. 
we should not start a witch hunt.” 

That could be difficult to pre 
Some former top Stasi officials may | 
fled to the KGB or other intelligence 
vices with a wealth of incriminating it 
mation that could be used for blackma 
to besmirch the characters of promi 
persons. Still others may be offerin 
keep quiet in exchange for immunity 1 
prosecution. Wolf's successor as hea 
the intelligence agency, Werner Gi 
mann, was arrested on Oct. 3 but was f 
the next day without being char 
Fischer said Grossmann had _ prot 
made an “arrangement” with the ' 
Germans. 

Wolf has avoided arrest, apparent 
staying outside Germany. Some offi 
believe he will take refuge in the S¢ 
Union, perhaps to resume the career i 
telligence he abandoned in 1987. Offi 
in Bonn said Kuron had been in cot 
with his handlers as recently as Febr 
and that the KGB tried to recruit him o 
few days ago—evidence that Wolf’s 
shop may still be in business, but at a 
address. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Hatred’s Just 
Reward 


As the judge read the verdict in 
the Moscow courtroom last 
week, the defendant erupted. 
“I’m ready to die for Russia,” 
yelled Konstantin Smirnov- 
Ostashvili, 54, leader of a fac- 
tion of Pamyat, the ultra-right, 
Russian nationalist movement. 
“It’s all a lie!” Unfazed, the 
judge sentenced Smirnov- 
Ostashvili to two years of hard 
labor for shouting anti-Semitic 
threats at a meeting of liberal 
writers last January. 

It was remarkable that he 


hadcome totrial atall. Thougha | 


ITALY 


Better Left 
Than Red 


If Will Rogers were an Italian 
Communist today, his famous 
wisecrack, slightly modified, 
would apply: “I am not a mem- 
ber of any organized political 
party. I'm a Democrat—of the 
Left.” After nearly a year of de- 
bate, Italy's Communists joined 
their East European counter- 
parts last week by adopting a 
new name, the Democratic Par- 
ty of the Left, and a fresh 
insignia: a spreading 
tree, with the old 
hammer-and-sickle 
symbol reduced and 
planted at the roots. 
“We are changing 
so we can change Italy,” 


Smirnov-Ostashvili: “I’m ready to die for Russia” 





ae 





videotape made at the January 
session clearly showed the Pa- 
myat leader shouting his dia- 
tribe against Jews through a 
megaphone, it was not until 
July—and after pressure from 
liberal intellectuals—that Smir- 
nov-Ostashvili was charged with 
“inciting ethnic hatred” under a 
little-used article in the Russian 
Federation criminal code. 

The verdict came as wel- 
come news for Jews both in 
the Soviet Union and abroad. 
As Jerry Strober of the U.S 
tional Conference on Soviet 
Jewry put it, the decision was 
“a further sign of the So- 
viet Union's increasing rec- 
ognition of its human-rights 
obligations.” 2 


said party secretary Achille Oc- 
chetto, He might have said his 
party, Italy’s second biggest and 
the West’s largest Communist 
Party (1.4 million members), 
was changing to catch up with 
voters, whose support has 
dropped from a high of 34% in 
1976 to 28% in the 1989 elec- 
tions for the European Parlia- 
ment. Occhetto must still win 
approval for his proposal at a 
congress in January, overcom- 
ing resistance from an Old 
Guard that remains proud to be 
red. A week earlier, Occhetto’s 
rival on the left, Socialist 
leader Bettino Craxi, 
upstaged the divided 

Communists by an- 

nouncing that his 
party would hence- 
forth be known as So- 
cialist Unity. a 








POLAND 


Better Late 
Than Never 


In what could be the beginning 
of a long-overdue reckoning 
with the crimes of ex-Commu- 
nists, two Polish secret-police 
generals were arrested in War- 
saw last week and charged with 
“directing” the October 1984 
murder of Father Jerzy Popie- 
luszko, a popular and fervent 
supporter of the then banned 
Solidarity labor union. Though 
four others have been convicted 
in the case, the two generals are 
the highest-ranking officials im- 
plicated in the killing so far. 

The government's action 
came a few days after former 
Interior Minister General Mir- 
oslaw Milewski, who was the 
Politburo member responsible 
for the state-security police in 
1984, was apprehended on 
charges of corruption. Accord- 
ing to authorities, Milewski 
masterminded a network of 
Polish agents in Western coun- 
tries who stole, brought to Po- 
land and then diwied up valu- 
ables and jewelry, plus more 
than 2,000 troy ounces of gold 
valued at $820,000. 





Solidarity martyr Popieluszko 


The arrests may have been 
timed to help Prime Minister 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki in his 
presidential campaign against 
Solidarity leader Lech Walesa 
Walesa, who announced his bid 
for the job four weeks ago, has 
accused Mazowiecki of lacking 
decisiveness in prosecuting ex- 
Communists. te 
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Tripped up by ugly factionalism 


CAMBODIA 


Fancy 
Footwork 


The tour has been hailed as a 
phoenix-like revival of an ex- 
quisite art form that was nearly 
destroyed by a country’s blood- 
shed. But almost from the start 
of its five-week U.S. engage- 
ment, the Classical Dance 
Company of Cambodia has 
been tangled in the ugly fac 
tionalism that still divides the 
artists’ homeland. Last week, 
after dancing for a packed 
house in Lowell, Mass., a 24 
year-old female member of the 
company decided to seek asy- 
lum in the U.S. Four days earli 
er, three other dancers sought 
political refuge during a con 
cert stop in Minnesota. 

The dancers’ defections 
have touched off propaganda 
attacks by rival Cambodian po 
litical factions. Sponsors of the 
troupe have ac- 
cused enemies of the commu- 
nist government of Hun Sen of 
intimidating the dancers with 
death threats and pressuring 
them to defect in order to em- 
barrass Phnom Penh. A spokes- 
man for Prince Sihanouk de- 
nied the charges and in turn 
accused Hun Sen of exploiting 
the dancers to polish his re- 
gime’s image in the U.S. fa 


36-member 
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Not a Sure Thing 








By ANDREW TOBIAS 


on’t scream, but we may have yet 
another mess to worry about: an 
insurance crisis. And while 
there’s no reason at this stage to 





never underestimate the worldwide insur- 
ance industry. It’s tightly interconnected, 
and nothing about it is small. 
Lah-de-dah, you say, Almost every 
state has an insurance guaranty fund 
(though it’s generally illegal to refer to 


problem. 

Oh, yeah? 

Consider the case of Jeannette 
Shulda, rendered a quadriplegic in 
1984. She was helping her long-haul 
trucker husband when a pallet fell on 
her, crushing her spinal cord. A compa- 
ny called Transit Casualty (remember 
that name) paid out more than 
$300,000 in medical expenses and 24- 
hour care. Then everything stopped. At 
the end of 1985 Transit Casualty went 
broke. For technical reasons, the Cali- 
fornia state guaranty fund wouldn't 
cover the claim. Eventually it probably 
will (just hang in there, Mrs. Shulda), 
but nearly five years later, the case is 
still in the courts. 

You and I will probably never have 
a major insurance claim, let alone one 
that doesn’t get paid by somebody. Yet it’s 


start going broke in a big way, state guaran- 
ty funds are going to need huge infusions 
of cash to pay claims. That cash is not going 
to come from the moon. It’s going to come 
largely from us. 

Are you from California? Look at your 
auto insurance bill. You'll see that 1% is 
earmarked for the insurance guaranty 
fund. Right now, that’s enough to cover the 
occasional insolvency. But what if Transit 
Casualty proves to be an omen rather than 
an isolated incident? Here was this little 
company that never earned more than $60 
million in net premiums in any year—pea- 
nuts, in the insurance industry—and then 
went broke. How much of a problem can 
that be, one wonders? How much can a 
company like that lose? 








About $3 billion, by current estimates. 
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think it will rival the savings and loan crisis, | 





still our problem. If insurance companies | 





To understand how that’s possible is to un- 
derstand the ineffectiveness of insurance 
regulation, the inefficiency of the insur- 
ance industry, and the possibility that 
Transit Casualty is a harbinger of big trou- 
ble ahead. 

For most of its life, Transit specialized 
in insuring municipal bus lines, cab fleets 
and reasonably predictable things like that. 





ACCUSED former Transit Casualty boss George 
Bowie was charged with fraud last November 


It made money. But in the late 1970s, the | 


same winds that were beginning to upend 
the boring old savings industry —high infla- 
tion and high interest rates—were blowing 
across the insurance fields as well. As in- 
terest rates rose, insurers began competing 
ruinously for customer premiums to invest 
at those high rates, especially in the lines of 
insurance that had “long tails’ —decades, 
often, between collecting premiums and 
paying claims. 

So Transit, among others, found itself 
squeezed in its traditional business, but 
also saw a chance to profit. By 1981, it had 
signed up 17 “managing general agents” to 
whom it “gave its pen.” That meant these 
agents could write Transit Casualty insur- 
ance policies without even calling the 
home office for approval. They got to use 
Transit’s good name, its A rating with in- 
surance authority A.M. Best, and its li- 
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S&Ls and banks aren’t the only institutions in trouble. Failures in the 
insurance industry could boost the cost of policies for almost everyone. 


censes to operate in 50 states. This | 
known in the business as “fronting.” In ¢! 


| fect, Transit chartered 17 little insuranc 


companies to go out across the land an 
write policies. Transit’s oversight was s 
slight that when the court-appointed re 
ceivers came in to clean up the mess (a jo 
currently employing nearly 200 people th 
should last till the end of the century), the 
found there was not even any centr 
register of policies, Transit didn’t kno 
what promises its managing gener: 
agents had been making on its behalf. 

Transit was willing—eager—to d 
this because as part of the deal th 
agents were required to obtain reinsu 
ance for most of the risk. Aha! Trans 
didn’t have to know the specifics of eac 
policy, let alone approve them in ac 
vance. Transit got a nice “fronting” fe 
with little effort or risk (unless some ¢ 
the reinsurers couldn’t pay when tt 
time came—but who ever heard of ar 
insurer going broke? especially sinc 
reinsurers themselves reinsure with oll 
er reinsurers). Transit paid out abot 
$15 million in dividends in 1982, 19% 
and 1984, 

Then, in 1985, the accounting fir 
Touche Ross came in and found 
would be impossible to certify Transit 
books, because it was impossible to a 
sess the liabilities Transit faced. Soc 
after seeing a likely net worth of zer 
the Missouri Division of Insurance sh 
Transit down. Mrs. Shulda’s checl 
stopped. 

But is this more than an isolated horr: 
story? Unfortunately not. One of Transit 
reinsurers was a British firm called Londc 
United Investments, whose various subsi 
iaries specialized in accepting risks mo 
other companies found too dangerot 
Like liability insurance for law firms at 
accounting firms (some of which may | 
faced with liability from their work wi 
failed S&Ls). London United faces billio 
of dollars in promises it can’t keep—wh 
may eventually approach $300 million 


| Transit, $150 million or more to Xer 


subsidiary Crum & Forster. 

So these things are interconnecte 
Companies you never heard of can affe 
companies you have. And in writing ris 
“excess casualty” business, Transit Casu 














PARALYZED accident victim Jeannette Shulda’s medical payments stopped when Transit Casualty was shut down by state regulators 


ty did for only seven years what London 
United did for nearly 30. “Excess casualty 
business may not really develop losses for 
20 to 40 years,” says Paul Dassenko, Tran- 
sit’s court-appointed head of operations, 
“and so is perfect for a scam. In addition to 
paying yourselves dividends out of cash 
that should be invested for future claims, 
you just siphon pennies from each dollar 
into a variety of brokerages and servicing 
companies in which you have an interest.” 

Nor is London United the only reinsur- 
er in trouble. “When we send bills to rein- 
surers,” Dassenko “some of the 
smaller ones call us up and say, ‘If this bill 
is legitimate, we're not solvent.’ ” 

Nor is it just reinsurers. Insurance com- 
panies are going broke in Louisiana faster 
than you can say “corrupt politician.” 
Ralph Green, court-appointed liquidator 
of several, says ruefully, “We have a severe 
problem nationwide.” 

Congress is looking into all this. A 
House subcommittee chaired by John Din- 
gell of Michigan issued a report in Febru- 
ary that concluded, “The parallels [to] the 
early stages of the savings and loan debacle 
are both obvious and deeply disturbing. 
They encompass scandalous mismanage- 
ment and rascality . . . along with an appall- 
ing lack of regulatory controls.” 

Insurance-industry spokesmen and 


says, 








State regulators say everything is fine. 
Right now, Louisiana is the only state that 
has had to raise its legislated cap on guar- 
anty-fund assessments (to 2%). But the 
numbers seem likely to grow. 

Three stories contribute to the poten- 
tial insurance crisis: 

The first is simply the huge cost of le- 
gitimately unanticipated claims. What 
company could have adequately reserved 
for the thousands of asbestos claims that 
would surface 30 years after the fact? What 
life insurer could have anticipated a dis- 
ease, AIDS, that would eventually kill hun- 
dreds of thousands of policyholders in 
their 20s and 30s and 40s? 

Clearly, a major function of the insur- 
ance industry is to set aside reserves today 
for massive losses many years from now— 
and to invest those reserves wisely, so they 
too grow massive. 

Thus the second story is the inefficiency 
of the insurance industry. Every dollar 
drained off in overhead is one fewer avail- 
able to invest to pay future claims. When 
Transit took in $100,000 for a typical policy, 
$7,500 would go to the commercial insur- 
ance broker; $10,000 to the “excess and sur- 
plus” broker, the specialist who brought the 
business to one of Transit’s managing gen 
eral agents; $5,000 to that managing general 
agent; $6,500 to Transit itself, for use of its 


name; and then (here the trail gets murky) 
many thousands more to a succession of re- 
insurance brokers and “retrocession bro- 
kers”’and “facultative intermediaries” 
and—believe me, you don’t want to know. 

Bottom line: of the initial $100,000, less 
than half might be left to build a reserve 
against claims that would come due some 
day. And in this Transit was not atypical. 
(Meanwhile, close to half of whatever 
claims eventually were paid would likely 
wind up going to the claimant’s own legal 
expenses.) This is not an efficient system 

The third story is of the difficulty of 
regulating the industry. Where were the 
regulators? And how did Transit retain its 
“excellent” rating with A.M. Best until 
mid-1983, and its “good” rating until just a 
year before things began to unravel? 

Largely, as in anything else, all you can 
do is trust people. Insurance companies 
submit annual reports to their home-state 
insurance departments, but if incompe- 
tence or deceit hides the true risks, the in- 
surance department is unlikely to know it. 
In 35 states, those annual statements need 
not even be certified by an independent 
auditor! (And in Wyoming —the state of 
choice for crooks who have gone broke in 
Louisiana—cx-Insurance Commissioner 
Gordon Taylor was charged in April with 
six felonies for taking their bribes.) 
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“The industry has resisted the creation 
of reasonable regulation,” Dassenko told a 
group of the reinsurers from whom Transit 
is now trying to collect. “As a result, dishon- 
est, unethical and incompetent competitors 
play on the same field with honest business- 
men who exercise good judgment.” In ef- 
fect, the bad guys charge too little for insur- 
ance, living high on the hog and then just 
putting their companies into bankruptcy 
when the claims come due, “The end re- 
sult,” says Dassenko, “is that the good busi- 
nessmen suffer twice: first by losing business 
to the bad guys whose rates they can’t 
match; and then again by having to clean up 
the mess when the bad guys go broke.” 

Status quo proponents argue that un- 
even and often mediocre state regulation is 
no worse than consistently mediocre federal 
regulation would be, and that the current fu- 
ror in Congress has snapped state regulators 
toattention. Butwhere it’s really frightening, 
and where any crisis, if we get one, is likely to 
erupt, is in reinsurance, an almost entirely 
unregulated field of undisclosed relation- 
ships crisscrossing national boundaries. 

How solid is the global reinsurance sys- 
tem? No one really knows, but less solid 
than it ought to be. The 1970s run-up in 
interest rates attracted scores of companies 
that didn’t understand the business, that 
were easy marks for unscrupulous opera- 
tors and that had not established decades- 
long relationships of trust. “It used to be, 
the handshake applied to any kind of dis- 
pute, and you very rarely had disputes” —as 
one reinsurance executive was recently 
quoted. “Things are more complicated 
today.” 





nd these are just the problems on 
the property-and-casualty side of 
the industry. Far better publi- 
cized of late have been the woes 
of the life insurance side: losses on junk 
bonds and bad real estate. Yet these should 
be manageable if the real estate market 
doesn’t collapse—and that’s not likely to be 
| allowed to happen (anything’s possible), 
because if the real estate market collapsed, 
everything would collapse. 

So what should you do about all this? 
Not much. If you're a normal Jane or Joe 
with basic auto, homeowner's, life and 
health insurance, you're probably fine, just 
as your money is safe in S&Ls—even failed 
S&Ls. Jeannette Shulda is very much the 
exception to the rule. But as with the S&Ls, 
there are some indirect costs we may have to 
pay. Routine insurance policies, by and 





price could go up if the solvent insurers have 
to pick up the losses of the insolvent ones. 
Oh. Did I mention that the year before 
Transit went broke its chairman, George 
Bowie (whose criminal fraud trial begins 
Jan. 4), was paid a $650,000 bonus? Way to 
go, George! 2 





large, are not the cause of what may be | 
looming insurance problems. But their 





How I Got That $1 Million Story 








hen he joined the Wall Street Journal 

in 1983, reporter Bryan Burrough 
could barely tell a buyout from a bailout. 
But Burrough, 29, co-author of the best sell- 
er Barbarians at the Gate, has become a for- 
midable chronicler of Roaring Eightics- 
style shenanigans and greed. In a deal befit- 
ting a literary superstar, publisher Harper- 


$1 million for a book on American Express 
and the smear campaign it waged in the 
1980s against international banker Edmond 
Safra. “I was absolutely stunned,” Burrough 
said of the cash advance. “To me, the mon- 
ey is nota real thing. It’s kind of like it’s hap- 
pening to someone else.” 

Burrough is the biggest beneficiary yet 
of readers’ hunger for tales about the prat- 
falls of the corporate élite. For many other 
top financial journalists, six-figure book 
advances have become the rule. Publishers 
pay handsomely for such potential block- 
busters as author Ken Auletta’s probe of the 
television industry, which brought him at 
least $500,000 and is due on shelves next 
summer. Connie Bruck, a New Yorker writ- 
er, reportedly signed a $400,000 contract for 
a profile of Time Warner chairman Steven 
Ross. Other high-priced works in progress 
include Wall Street exposés by Anthony 
Bianco of Business Week and James Stewart 
of the Journal. 

HarperCollins gave Burrough his mil- 
lion partly to reward him for Barbarians at 
the Gate. Burrough and fellow Journal re- 
porter John Helyar shared a $150,000 ad- 
vance for that vivid saga of the $25 billion 
RJR-Nabisco takeover war, They wrote 
the 528-page book in just seven months. 
An instant hit, Barbarians has sold more 





Collins last month agreed to pay Burrough | 





A young reporter cashes in on tales of shenanigans in the suite 


than 300,000 copies so far and has be 
fixture on best-seller lists for 38 weeks. 

As the book climbed the charts, | 
rough pondered what to write about r 
“I moped around for quite a while,” h« 
calls, “thinking I wouldn't find anyt! 
that interested me as Barbarians had.” 
before long, he was probing the story 
hind American Express’s extraordi 
campaign against Safra, which ended 
year when the company apologized to 
banker and paid $8 million in damage 
him and his favorite charities. “I told 
agent and publisher that I was workin, 
something that could be the next bo 
says Burrough. When the Journal | 
lished his 10,000-word account on Sept 
HarperCollins enthusiastically agri 
“The story came out on a Monday,” | 
rough said, “and the deal was signed T 
day night.” Compared with the hurly-t 
schedule of Barbarians, the one to 
years he plans to spend on the new bo 
leisurely. 

A devoted reader of true crime st 
and a demon for detail, Burrough we 
suspense into his tales of high finance 
intrigue. “I try to write somewhat the v 
good murder mystery is written,” he 
plains. “My stories sometimes read 
{Bo king] Henry Kravis were approac 
with an ax instead of a buyout offer.” 
rough may have hit the peak of fasciné 
with 1980s whodunits. As the 1990s ' 
on, his agent Andrew Wylie says with | 
ary disdain, readers are likely to bec 
more interested in advice books on “ 
to stave off disaster.” —ByJohn Green 
Reported by John E. Gallagher and Jane 
Tassel/New York 
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STARTING OCTOBER I, YOUR 
MASTERCARD IS MORE VALUABLE 
THAN ANY OTHER CARD. 


Now with MasterCard, you'll pay less. 
INTRODUCING MASTERVALUES.” 


MasterValues is an exclusive new 









rogram that saves you money on shoppin 
dill 7 . _ At any Musicland or Sam Goody 







when you use your MasterCard card. 


SAVE UP TO 25% AT SOME 
OF YOUR FAVORITE STORES. 


At K mart, until 
October 31, and at 
Toys “A” Us, from No- 


vember 4 to December 24, 


between October 15 and December 23, pick up 
a MasterValues coupon book good for discounts off 
regular prices: $3 off CD's, $2 off cassettes, $5 off 

hit movies, 15% off portable radios and cassette 




















players, 25% off headphones and much more. 
And MasterValues is a great way to 


take care of your holiday shopping 


you'll find coupons for list. At Montgomery Ward from 


instant savings good 


November 1 to December 24, 752 = =* “ 
throughout the holiday a 


use MasterValues coupons that save 


season on a selection you up to 25% in almost every depart: quia. 


. » pc te mal 
of your favorite Mattel ment. On everything from computers Be a VAY TO 
Toys-like Barbie,Disney” +, couches, jeans to jewelry, coats 


, Montgomery We Learn-to-Dress Dolls and $e Giiviobaibers: 


— the latest Hot Wheels.’ So look for MasterValues and be sure to use 


Or perhaps you'd prefer to 
buy beautifully illustrated chil- 








your MasterCard. Because with MasterValues, your 
MasterCard is the most valuable card you can carry. 





dren's classics, reference books, - 





cookbooks and bestselling 
nonfiction. At B. Dalton 





MasterCard 







Bookseller from now to 


MASTER THE MOMENT.” 






Coupon Hon dates wary by retailer Check your local stores Barbie and Hot Wheels are registered trademarks Mier iemelayndaemr inner 
nod MasterCons statemars for — Void where prohibited. from Mattel. inc Ceeney ee gare Deine 
Offer good whibe suppites 1900 MasterCard haertlacn Ine. 


Advantage 


4-Wheel & Off-Road Magazine was rig 
through some killer tests, and rate 








(0n, It put all the “4x4 of the year” winners 
*Test of 1990 models by 4-Wheel & Off-Road Magazine. 
Jeep itst)<as the “Best of the Best n et : a registered trademark patie ae 








“HOW MUCH 
~ BETACAROTENE WILL 
| FIND IN CANCER 








PREVENTION 


Ever since an associa- 
tion was found between 
diets high in Beta 
Carotene and lowered risk 
of certain cancers, several 
leading government agen- 
cies have been recom- 
mending diets that in- 
clude fruits and vegetables 
rich in Beta Carotene. 
Analysis of these diets 
shows they'd give you 5 
to 6 mg of Beta Carotene 
per day.’ 

But the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Food 
Intake Survey shows that, 
on average, the foods 


Dietary Intake of Carotenes and the Carotene Gap, 
Clinical Nutrition’ May-June 1988. 


DIETS?” 


Americans eat provide 
only 1.5 mg of Beta 
Carotene a day. That's 
only about 25-30% of the 
amount in recommended 
diets. 

This substantial Beta 
Carotene gap can be 
closed by significantly 
increasing your daily 
intake of foods such as 
spinach, kale, Swiss 
chard, carrots, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, apricots, 
peaches, papayas and 
cantaloupes. These foods 
also provide fiber and 
other important vitamins 


and minerals. 

But if your diet is still 
short on certain essential 
nutrients, even after your 
best efforts, consider a 
dietary supplement. 

While not substitutes 
for a variety of good foods, 
supplements can be an 
important addition to 
your diet. 

In any case, make sure 
you do the prudent things 
to help prevent cancer: good 
diet, including increased 
fiber and less fat, no smok- 
ing and see your doctor for 
regular check-ups. 


A health message from Hoffmann-La Roche > 
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| by exposing some of Europe’s illusions 





Cold Feet on the Dance Floor 





With Britain joining Europe’s monetary club, the partners may 
squabble even louder about how closely to embrace one another | 


i t had to happen. The euphoria felt by a 
continent awakening to its full potential 
after 45 years of cold war could not last. In 
the rush toward a united Europe in 1992, 
the European Community's toughest 
problems had been pushed to the sidelines, 
and the excitement over communism’s col- 
lapse obscured the new dilemmas posed 
for the West by the political and economic 
needs of Eastern Europe. What no one 
could have anticipated was the speed with 
which the gulf crisis, and its attendant 
threat of recession, made matters worse 


and sharpening some of its thorniest 
disagreements. 

All the more reason for Europeans 
to ponder the implications of Britain's 
sudden entry—at long last—into the 
European Monetary System’s exchange 
control mechanism. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, who had opposed 
the EMS from the beginning as an in- 
fringement on national sovereignty, was 
tacitly acknowledging her need to be- 
long—and her fear of losing influence 
over decisions in an E.C. in which the 
center of political gravity is shifting to- 
ward the newly united Germany. At the 
same time, however, Thatcher brought 
with her a philosophical challenge to 
the wider project, that of creating a 
common currency and central bank. 
Said European Commission President 
Jacques Delors: “Only the future will 
tell us if British entry into the EMs is not 
a pretext to slow down the process of in- 
tegration.” As a full-fledged EMs mem- 
ber, Thatcher is bound to sharpen the 
debate about the larger choices facing 
the E.C, 

An essential one, peripheral until com- 
munism crumbled in the East, is between 
“deepening” and “‘widening’’: Should 
Western Europe accelerate its drive to- 
ward closer economic and political integra- 
tion among the 12 members of the Europe- 
an Community, or reach out beyond them 
to the impoverished, bewildered East Eu- 
ropean countries as they grope their way 
toward viable free-market economies? 
Britain—and increasingly the German 
government—argues that priority should 
be given to developing assistance programs 
for the fragile Eastern democracies, whose 
political stability and economic recovery 
are essential for all of Europe. 

French President Francois Mitterrand 
insists that the E.C. can both deepen and 
widen: achieve the Community’s goals and 
help Eastern Europe. But even Delors, 





“Mr. 1992,” doubts whether that aim is | 








achievable: he fears that Germany’s preoc- 
cupation with making unification work and 
its commercial expansion into Eastern Eu- 
rope will slow down the process of E.C. 
integration. 

Delors has some grounds for worry. 
Karl Otto Pohl, the powerful president of 
Germany's central bank, last month ex- 


| pressed some sympathy for Thatcher’s eco- 


nomic positions. Said PéhI: “More than a 
single currency, the emerging single Euro- 
pean market needs converging economic 
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Delors: a bit worried 


VEYSVIVe 


Phi: bullish on growth Mitterrand: expansive 





petrocurrency at a time of soaring oil prices, 
will become even stronger. Pressure on 
Thatcher intensified also from other Euro- 
pean capitals as the process of German uni- 
fication reached its climax this month. In ef- 
fect, Britain was being asked to weigh in as a 
countervailing force to Germany, which has 
Europe’s most powerful economy. Even the 
French have been quietly but assiduously 
courting the British. Prior to unification day 
in Germany, a balance existed among West 
Germany, France and Britain, each with 
about the same populations, relative wealth 
and mix of political advantages and handi- 
caps. A united Germany has upset that 
equilibrium. 

Worse, the chill wind of recession is in 
the air. Overall European growth will slow 
as oil prices climb. Paul Horne, the chief 
international economist for Smith Bar- 
ney in Paris, points to recent protests in 
France over cheap meat imports from 
E.C. partners as signs of a potential 
“backlash against increased competi- 


vais 


that can be expected.” Nor will rising 
oil prices affect all E.C. countries 
equally. The dislocations triggered by 
the gulf crisis are bound to test the 
strength of European cohesion. 

If that is so, the European economy 
appears much sturdier than it was dur- 
ing the oil shocks of 1973 and 1979, 
when the E.C. suffered disarray. More- 
over, although a severe U.S. recession 
would not leave Europe unscathed, the 
transatlantic economies are no longer 
so closely tied. 

Most reassuring of all, however, is 
the prospect that the German economy 
will, as never before, take over the lead- 
ing role in Europe because of a huge 
burst of investment and energy that will 
go into the reconstruction of eastern 
Germany and the rest of Eastern Eu- 
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The French have been quietly courting the British. 


policies, which are not yet in place.” Like 
Thatcher, P6hl was asking how the E.C. 
can have a common currency when infla- 
tion rates range from a low of 3.1% in Ger- 
many and Denmark to 10.9% in Britain 
and 21% in Greece. 

The economically weaker countries of 
southern Europe—Greece, Spain, Portu- 
gal—also have reservations. Their princi- 
pal fear is that once a single currency is cre- 
ated, they would lose the power to devalue 
their money, a useful tool for boosting ex- 
ports and dealing with trade deficits. 

Thatcher remains alone in her unyield- 
ing hostility to the very concept of a supra- 
national Europe. She was pushed into join- 
ing the EMs by a series of compelling 
domestic reasons, not least the prospect of 
an election within the next year and a half. 
The European monetary link, for example, 
will make it easier to reduce Britain’s dou- 
ble-digit inflation rate. Sterling, already a 





rope. The German economy is expect- 
ed to grow by 3% next year. “At a time 
when a slowdown is taking place among 
many industrialized countries,” said Pohl 
last week, “united Germany’s economic 
dynamism is acting as a locomotive for the 
world economy.” Every country is likely to 
benefit from the huge demand-led expan- 
sion generated by the reconstruction of 
what was East Germany. 

Looking ahead, the steady march to- 
ward European unity is not about to grind 
to a halt. True, the 12 members are divided 
on some key issues, and a go-slow period 
may be in the offing. But that has happened 
before; no matter how alluring the vision or 
compelling the logic, the United States of 
Europe remains a distant goal that cannot 
be hurried even by its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. In bad times as well as good, move- 
ment continues because the process has be- 
come irreversible. — By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by William Mader/London and Adam 
Zagorin/Brussels 


tion, industrial as well as agricultural, | 
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Milken on 
Trial, Sort Of 


When junk-bond king Michael 
Milken copped a plea last 
April, he disappointed every- 
one who had been hoping to see 
the white-collar trial of the dec- 
ade, Now Milken is having his 
day in court, but it will be a 
quick one. In an unusual pro- 
ceeding that began last week, 
federal Judge Kimba Wood will 
hear evidence about some of 
the 92 charges Milken did not 
admit when he pleaded guilty to 
six felony counts of securities 
fraud and other crimes. Prose- 
cutors hope to offset the efforts 
of Milken’s lawyers to cite his 


philanthropic activities as | 


grounds for a lenient sentence, 
Milken, 44, could be given any- 





Financier and wife leaving court 


thing from community service 
to 28 years in prison. 

The hearing has drawn flak 
from legal scholars and civil 
libertarians, who charge that 
the evidence and testimony 
will not be subjected to the 
same scrutiny as they would in 
a trial. The special hearings are 
expected to end this week, with 
Wood sentencing Milken soon 
afterward. a 
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AUCTIONS 


What Am I Bid 
For the Slick? 


Everything about the Exxon 
Valdez oil spill was expensive, 
but last week it produced a few 
bargains. At an auction in An- 
chorage to sell off surplus 
equipment that Exxon used in 
cleanup operations, buyers bid 
on acres of items ranging from 
animal shampoo to mobile 
homes to microwave ovens. 


Inflatable boats from the Valdez cleanup on the block in Anchorage 





| Four 18-ft. boats sold for 
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$3,750. Other items were less | 


than a steal: four used TV sets 
sold for a total of $2,000. Rit- 
chie Bros. Auctioneers Interna- 


tional, a Vancouver, B.C., firm | 


that bought the surplus gear 
from Exxon, collected $3.8 mil- 
lion on the first day of the four- 
day auction. The oil company, 
which will send experts back to 
Prince William Sound next 
spring to continue the job, says 
it has plenty of equipment left 
to complete the cleanup. a 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Texas Beef, 
Tokyo Flavor 


Fuji, Judo, Mazda and Ryusho 
are dead but not forgotten. The 
four Wagyu bulls, smuggled 
from their native Japan to the 
U.S. in 1972, left a valuable 
legacy for Texas 
catthkeman Don 
Lively. His stock- 
pile of semen 
from the bulls 
and their descen- 
dants, which are 
believed to be the 
only strain ever to 
leave Japan, is 








Atender bull on the ranch 


worth $2 million. The cattle pro- 
duce tender Kobe beef, a delica- 
cy that sells in Japan for as much 


| as $180 per Ib. Lively and his 


partner have sold $1 million 
worth of the semen at $250 a 
vial, in contrast to $25 for the 
typical U.S. variety. Ranchers 


from Canada to New Zealand | 


foresee a bonanza in Wagyu 
beef because Ja- 
pan has little 
room for raising 
cattle. They ex- 
pect to boost 
meat shipments 
to Japan when the 
country lifts im- 
port quotas on 
beef next year. w 


By George, 
He Had It 


Actor George Hamilton scored 
his biggest film hit in the 1979 
vampire spoof Love at First Bite. 
Now court records in Los Ange- 
les show that Hamilton may 
have helped former Philippines 
President Ferdinand Marcos 
and his wife Imelda bleed their 
country’s treasury. The papers, | 
filed in a Philippine govern- 
ment effort to recover more 
than $5 billion that the Mar- 
coses are accused of looting 
from government coffers, in- 
dicate that the couple may 
have funneled 
some $12 mil- 
lion through ° 
the actor’s bank 
accounts. 5 

Hamilton, a 
close friend of 
Imelda Marcos’ 
in the 1980s, 
testified that a 
Marcos asso- 
ciate gave him 
$5.5 million in 
1983 for an 
abortive film 
project. Hamil- 
ton returned 
the money to 
a Hong Kong 
bank that 
proved to have ties to Marcos. | 
In another transaction, a Mar- 
cos crony lent Hamilton $6 mil- 
lion, including $4 million that 
was secured by the actor’s Bev- 
erly Hills estate. Hamilton later 
sold the home to a buyer close 
to Marcos. While Hamilton's 
lawyer conceded that his client 
may have been a “tool for 
someone,” he argued that the 
actor “would not knowingly 
participate in any transaction 
that has any taint.” a 
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Snap Decision, 
14 Years Later 


Polaroid is a company built on 
instant gratification, but its 
grievance with Kodak has re- 
quired enormous patience. A 
federal court in Boston has or- 
dered Eastman Kodak to pay 


Polaroid $910 million in dam- 
ages in the largest patent-in- 
fringement award in_ history. 
The decision is the culmination 
of a 1976 lawsuit in which Po- 
laroid charged Kodak with vio- 
lating patents on instant cam- 
eras and film. The amount of 
damages has been at issue since 
1985, when the court ruled that 
Kodak had infringed on seven 





patents and ordered the com- 


pany out of the instant-camera 


business. 

Polaroid, whose founder Ed- 
win Land introduced instant 
photography in 1947, had asked 


| for $12 billion in damages. But 


Kodak offered to pay only $177 
million. Industry experts, who 
predicted a settlement of $1 bil- 
lion to $2 billion, think Polaroid 





will appeal the decision and seck 
higher damages. Says Brenda 
Landry, an analyst for Morgan 
Stanley: “In terms of the 
amount of sales and patents in- 
volved, it doesn’t seem very big.” 
Many experts viewed the ruling 
as a modest victory for Kodak, 


| which might have been forced to 


sell off assets if the award had 
exceeded $1 billion. a 
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— Milestones —— 


DIED. Barbara Boggs Sigmund, 51, mayor of 
Princeton, N.J.; of cancer; in Princeton. 
She was the older daughter of Louisiana 
Democratic Congressman Hale Boggs and 
Lindy Boggs, who succeeded him after he 
died in a plane crash in 1972. Sigmund 
sought the Democratic nomination for the 
U.S. Senate from New Jersey in 1982. Dur- 
ing that race she lost an eye to cancer but 
campaigned wearing an eye patch with the 
words “Vote Sigmund.” She lost but was 
elected mayor of Princeton in 1983. 


DIED. Anatole Broyard, 7(), book critic, es- 
sayist and editor; of cancer; in Boston. 
Broyard, who taught creative writing at 
Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity, was a daily book critic for the New 
York Times from 1971 to 1985, then a sen- 
ior editor of its Book Review. 


DIED. Douglas Edwards, 73, pioneer an- 
chorman-commentator of broadcast jour- 
nalism; in Sarasota, Fla. A soft-spoken, 
earnest Oklahoman, Edwards worked at 
cBs as both a radio and television person- 
ality from 1942 until 1988. He joined Ed- 
ward R, Murrow’s London staff late in 
World War II and, in 1948, achieved star- 
dom with a nightly broadcast called Doug- 
las Edwards with the News. 


DIED. Melvin M. Payne, 79, chairman emer- 
itus of the board of the National Geo- 
graphic Society; in Washington. Payne, 
who joined the society in 1932, was a major 
backer of French oceanographer Captain 
Jacques Cousteau and of British scientists 
Louis Leakey and Jane Goodall. 


DIED. Le Duc Tho, 79, who won but de- 
clined the 1973 Nobel Peace Prize for his 
role in negotiating an end to the Vietnam 
War; in Hanoi. A co-founder of the Indo- 
china Communist Party, he was special ad- 
viser to the North Vietnamese delegation 
to the Paris peace talks from 68 to °73 and 
emerged as his country’s principal spokes- 
man. Both Le Duc Tho and then U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger were 
named as winners of the Nobel award. 


DIED. Irene Mayer Selznick, 83, Broadway 
producer (A Streetcar Named Desire, The 
Chalk Garden); in New York City. In her 
beguiling 1983 memoir, A Private View, 
she described her life as the cosseted 
daughter of movie mogul Louis B. Mayer 
and as the wife of producer David O. Selz- 
nick. “I see now,” she wrote, “that I’ve had 
three lives—one as the daughter of my fa- 
ther, another as the wife of my husband. 
The theatre furnished me with a third act.” 


DIED. Rashid bin Said al-Maktoum, 84, ruler 
of Dubai and a co-founder of the United 
Arab Emirates; after four years in a coma; 
in Dubai city. a 
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A NEW MAN at Jack Daniel Distillery has 


a lot of listening and learning to do. 


Sadly, the special skills of making old time 
whiskey have all but disappeared these days. But 
our own Jack Daniel Distillery pursues 

its ways of the past—mellowing each la 
drop through hard maple charcoal 
burned right here on distillery grounds. 
Here, old hands have always taken care {oa 
to guide new generations. And after 
a sip of Jack Daniel’s, you'll know 
why we've kept it like that. 
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Health 


From the 
Asylum to 
Anarchy 


Shameful indifference to 
the plight of the mentally 
ill has left many of them 
wandering the streets and 
crowding the jails 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


ike hears voices inside his head 

and sees things that are not there. 

Frightening things, like snakes 
and abandoned babies. Sometimes, when 
the hallucinations become too vivid, Mike 
erupts in hostile words and angry gestures 
that frighten other people. Twenty-five 
years ago, Mike would probably have been 
locked away in a state mental hospital in 
some secluded locale. Today, however, he 
lives on a bench in Manhattan’s Central 
Park. 

Mike and thousands like him are stark 
evidence of America’s brutal indifference 
to the mentally ill. The care meted out to 
the severely disturbed is a “disaster by any 
measure used,” concludes a new report is- 
sued by the Public Citizen Health Re- 
search Group and the National Alliance 
for the Mentally Ill (NAM1). “Not since the 
1820s have so many mentally ill indi- 
viduals lived untreated in public 
shelters, on the streets and in jails.” 
Up to 30% of the estimated 500,000 
homeless in the U.S. suffer from 
serious mental disorders, mostly 
schizophrenia and manic depres- 
sion, as do 10% of the | million peo- 
ple behind bars. With 3,600 psychot- 
ic inmates, the Los Angeles County 

| jail is “the largest de facto mental in- 
stitution in the nation,” says the re- 
port. Countless other distressed 
people inhabit squalid apartments 
or transient hotels, without ade- 
quate food, clothing or medical care. 

Federal officials say the report 
does not exaggerate. “We have 2.8 
million people with serious mental 
illness, and only 1 in 5 is receiving 
adequate care,” observes Dr. Lewis 
Judd, director of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. And the 
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Once troubled himself, Montague, left, now 








An emergency team from the Skid Row clinic in Los Angeles tries to help those most in need 


problem is sure to get worse. The majority 
of the sick live with their parents, whose av- 
erage age is now between 50 and 60. When 
they die, many of their troubled children 
will land on the street. Baby boomers are 
moving through their 30s, the vulnerable 
years for late-onset schizophrenia. More- 
over, the number of people with dementia 
as a result of Aips is expected to increase 
dramatically. 

How did things get so bad? During 
much of the first half of this century, large 
state hospitals were generally regarded as 
the best way to treat the mentally ill. Atti- 
tudes changed in the 1950s and ’60s as tales 
of abuse in giant institutions multiplied. 
New drugs were introduced that helped 
control mental illness, and a concern for 
the civil rights of the disturbed led state 
legislatures to make it difficult to commit 
people to hospitals against their will. 

Belief grew that the sick would fare bet- 





The solution is no mystery, but the resources are missing. 
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advises others 


ter out of hospitals. Community clinics and 
halfway houses, it was argued, could pro- 
vide needed care—and at less expense 
than large institutions. So the exodus be- 
gan. In 1955, state institutions had 552,000 
patients; today the number is 119,000. 

But as the doors of the hospitals were 
swinging open, the fiscal gates were clang- 
ing shut. Few halfway houses were ever es- 
tablished, and many community centers 
shifted their focus to family counseling and 
treating drug abuse and alcoholism. Pro- 
grams also came under attack from budget 
cutters. California’s services, once held up 
as a model for the nation, are being 

| slashed. The new state budget lops $73 
million from a planned outlay of $520 mil- 
lion for the community-care system. 
In Los Angeles, that means 12 out of 20 
community mental-health centers must 
| close. The city’s remaining clinics will act 

only as crisis centers. Among the hard hit 
. will be the Skid Row Mental Health 
= Clinic, an innovative facility that, 
for example, provides bathrooms, 
washers and dryers and money 
management. The clinic, which 
serves 1,000 people a month, has 
had to reduce its 15-member psy- 
chiatric staff to five. The skeleton 
crew has little time for outreach— 
going into the streets and cajoling 
the mentally ill into accepting help. 
PET (for psychiatric emergency 
team) units used to respond to 
mental crises anytime. Now they 
rarely make calls after their normal 
10-hour workday. 

Across the U.S., mental-health 
care has become a shambles—frag- 
mented and misfocused. One prob- 
lem: the system is geared to episodic, 
not chronic, care. “We're spending 
about 70% of our mental-health dol- 
lars for hospital care,” complains | 
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Leonard Stein, director of the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation’s Mental 
Health Services Development Program. 
“What we're doing is waiting for people to 
have psychotic episodes and putting them 
in the hospital to take care of that, which 
we can do very well. But once the episode is 
over, that doesn’t mean the person is 
cured.” Patients are caught in a revolving 
door: discharged people have a 60% chance 
of being readmitted within two years. 

What is needed, say advocates for the 
mentally ill, is comprehensive care, tai- 
lored to people’s individual needs and 
aimed at building self-esteem and the skills 
to manage on their own. Numerous dem- 
onstration programs attest that the men- 
tally disturbed can lead safe, productive 
and happy lives outside institutions. The 
key elements: monitored medication, spe- 
cialized training and a stable and support- 
ive environment in which to live. 

One of the most successful programs is 
New York City’s Fountain House, which 
began 42 years ago as a meeting place for 
former mental patients. In contrast to the 
sterile wards and decrepit housing in which 
so many of the sick have spent most of their 
lives, the sprawling complex’s buildings are 
tastefully furnished and the grounds beau- 
tifully landscaped. Each day about 400 
people visit the clubhouse, relieving the 
isolation that traps so many of the ill. In ad- 
dition, Fountain House provides shelter 
for more than 200 people citywide in hous- 
ing that ranges from small, supervised 
group homes to individual apartments. 

The core of Fountain House, though, is 
its work program. Members perform al- 
most all the chores at the complex, from 
tending the gardens to keeping the books. 

| Those who do well are placed in part-time 
| entry-level jobs at some 31 companies, in- 
| cluding banks, law firms and ad agencies. 

| 

| 








Other successes dot the country. In 


Members of New York City’s Fountain House learn skills and then get jobs on the outside 








Madison, Wis., mental-health workers 
counsel landlords, employers and others 
who come into regular contact with the 
mentally ill. Philadelphia has experiment- 
ed with groups in which patients receive 
support from their peers. This approach 
“provides people with a feeling that they 
can give as well as receive help,” says Joe 
Rogers, president of the city’s self-help 
group Project SHARE. But the impact of 
the model mental-health programs is far 
too limited. Fountain House, for example, 
can accept only | out of every 5 people who 
apply for membership. 

More broadly based efforts are cru- 
cial. The Public Health/NAMI study ranks 
Vermont tops in the nation in caring for 
the mentally ill because of the strong 
quality of outpatient support services. 
Vermont helps its distressed residents ap- 
ply for federal housing benefits and pro- 
vides them with bridge money to pay the 
rent. Caseworkers litcrally move into the 
homes of people going through a psychot- 
ic episode. 

Important to the Vermont approach is 
the belief that patients themselves must be 
involved in deciding about treatment. It is 
a far cry from the old ways. “I was locked 
away, and I was forcibly drugged,” remem- 
bers William Montague, 36, who has been 
diagnosed as paranoid and schizophrenic. 
“T started getting my life together through 
living and working in the community and 
making decisions on my own, good and 
bad.” Today Montague has his life togeth- 
cr enough to work in a program that helps 
the homeless in Burlington. 

Itis to the U.S.’s shame that the William 
Montagues are so few. The solution is no 
mystery; only the will and resources are miss- 
ing. “We know what needs to be done,” says 
Project SHARE’s Rogers. “We're just not do- 
Ing It yet. — Reported by Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington and Janice C. Simpson/New York 


| Comeback Time 
For Coffee 


Let’s have another cup 
and straighten this out 





Cc an it be true this time? After all the up- 
and-down reviews that coffee has re- 
ceived from medical researchers over the 
years, is it now possible to savor the dark 
brew without pangs of guilt? Can it really be 
that an energizing jolt of java, so good for 
the soul, is not bad for the body either? 
That is the momentous implication of 
the latest in an interminable line of coffee 
studies. It is tempting to pay attention to 
this one, published last week in the New 
England Journal of Medicine, since it repre- 
sents a large-scale research effort and 
bears the prestigious stamp of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. The school’s in- 
vestigators studied 45,589 men aged 40 to 
75 years, some of whom averaged six or 
more cups of coffee daily, (As is too often 
the case in medical research, women were 
left out of the study.) The finding: these 
coffee drinkers were no more susceptible 
to strokes or heart attacks than anybody 
else. The results could ease the minds of 
the 100 million or so Americans who drink 
an average of 342 cups a day. “This is a very 
important study,” says cardiologist Fran- 
cois Abboud, president of the American 
Heart Association. “From a public heal 
standpoint, we cannot advise people | 
stop drinking coffee.” a 
Even this report, however, has its ¢ 








guities. The researchers found that the peo- 
ple in the study who drank four or moré¢ups 
of decaffeinated coffee a day had a slightly 


higher risk of coronary heart disease. That's 
puzzling because caffeine has generally 
been fingered as the 
most noxious ingredi- 
ent in coffee. The re- 
port's authors caution 
that the slim evidence 
against decaf may be a 
statistical fluke. 

But what about all 
the other studies that 
have tentatively linked 
coffee not only to heart 
attacks but also to calcium loss, pancreatic 
cancer, colon cancer, increased cholesterol 
levels, birth defects and difficulty in getting 
pregnant, to say nothing of damage to com- 
puter keyboards and silk neckties? Though 
some of these investigations have been super- 
seded by contrary research, it is virtually im- 
possible for anyone—expert or layman—to 
sort them all out. 

The Harvard report, in short, will suf- 
fice until the next study indicating that a 
paper cup of coffice is more salutary than 
coffee drunk from a mug. Or that coffee is 
good till the last drop dead. PI 
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Making War on WAR 


An Alabama civil rights advocate invokes liability doctrine in 
a bid to drive a California race-hatred monger out of business 


By JAMES WILLWERTH PORTLAND 


ngry knots of buzz-cut skinheads and 

helmeted police circled each other 
warily in the halls of Oregon’s Multnomah 
County courthouse last week. Close by, ina 
marble-pillared courtroom hidden behind 
security gates, two men stood before a civil 
court judge and began a legal duel that in- 
volved an unusual amalgam of crimes and 
punishments: charges of murder and rac- 
ism, to be measured by the strictures of tort 
liability. “Ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury,” intoned civil rights crusader Morris 
Dees, “we're going to ask you to return a 
verdict so big that it will put Tom Metzger 
out of business.” 

In taking aim at Metzger, 52, and his 
son John, 22, Dees is trying to cripple an 
admitted “racial separatist” and leader of a 
neo-Nazi movement known as the White 
Aryan Resistance (WAR). Dees, director of 
the Southern Poverty Law Center in Mont- 
gomery, was using an unusual weapon: the 
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common-law principle of “vicarious liabil- 
ity,” most frequently invoked against em- 
ployers for their workers’ negligence. Sim- 
ply put, Dees and his fellow lawyers sue 
national racist organizations on behalf of 
the families of victims of violent acts, 
charging that the organizations should in- 
cur heavy civil penalties for their indirect 
role in the violence. In 1987 Dees bank- 
rupted the Alabama-based United Klans 
of America with a $7 million judgment for 
the family of Michael Donald, 19, who was 
shot and hanged by U.k.A. thugs in 1981 in 
Mobile. 

In Portland, Dees and colleague Elden 
Rosenthal are asking a $10 million punitive 
judgment against WAR and the Metzgers. 
A member of war's Portland affiliate, 
East Side White Pride, was convicted last 
year of murder in the 1988 beating death of 
Mulugeta Seraw, a 27-year-old Ethiopian 
man; two other members were convicted of 
first-degree manslaughter in the case. 
Metzger, a television repairman, and his 
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son run WAR from their family’s home in 
Fallbrook, Calif., north of San Diego. The 
organization’s cable-television show, Race 
and Reason, is carried on 50 cable-access 
channels, and WAR operates 23 telephone 
hot lines. Its newspaper, WAR, runs arti- 
cles and cartoons ridiculing Jews and non- 
whites and often urges violence against 
them in the name of self-defense. 

The link between the Metzgers and the 
Portland murder, Dees alleges, was WAR 
national vice president David Mazzella, 20. 
The senior Metzger sent Mazzella to Port- 
land in September 1988, the civil rights ad- 
vocate charges, to organize East Side 
White Pride into a more militant street- 
fighting group. Dees’ evidence includes a 
letter from John Metzger to Portland 
members that says Mazzella is coming “to 
show you how we operate.” Dees charges 
that Mazzella promptly led the local racists 
out to beat up black and Hispanic victims. 

Seraw, who worked as an Avis airport 
shuttle-bus driver, lived near an apartment 
where the White Pride group were drinking 
one night, and was attacked with two friends 
while returning from a party. A skinhead 
named Kenneth Mieske came up behind 
Seraw with a baseball bat and struck his 
head “as hard as you'd hit a center field 
ball,” Dees told the jury last week. Then 








Mieske stood over the fallen Seraw and hit 
him repeatedly, splitting open his skull. 
Dees is trying to prove any of a variety 
of related kinds of liability: that WAR and 
the Metzgers “through their agents” en- 
couraged the killing; that the Metzgers and 
the Oregon skinheads formed a “civil con- 
spiracy” leading to murder; that Seraw’s 
death was caused by the Metzgers’ “reck- 
less” and “negligent” selection of a vio- 
lence-prone agent to organize the Portland 
group. “This is a plain old wrongful-death 
suit in a state court,” explained co-counsel 
Rosenthal. “It is a common-law course of 
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action that doesn’t bother with fancy feder- 
al or state civil rights laws.” 

The Oregon chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, for one, is con- 
cerned about aspects of the case. In an 
amicus curiae brief, the chapter urged 
that charges involving “negligent” and 
“reckless” speech be dropped, reasoning 
that a finding for the plaintiff on those 
grounds could have a chilling effect on 
First Amendment freedoms. A.C.L.U. law- 
yer Michael H. Simon adds, however, that 
adequate proof that Tom Metzger intend- 
ed to harm by sending 


Cause serious 





Racism on trial: defendants John and Tom Metzger, 
left, the controversial leaders of the White Aryan 

Resistance; outside the Portland, Ore., courtroom, 
the police search skinhead attendees 





agents to Oregon would 
void his concern 

Acting as his own lawyer, 
WAR leader Metzger is cast- 
ing himself as a beleaguered 
populist, but not an instiga- 
tor of violence. “I’m a white 
racial separatist,” Tom 
Metzger says, “and I can sit 
down with any person, 
white, black or Oriental, and 
talk about it.” Metzger’s 
easygoing cracker-barrel 
manner in Portland is belied 
by the angry messages he 
tapes for WAR telephone 
lines. There he calls non- 
whites “mud people” and 
“assorted scum”; attorney 
“Morris the per- 
vert”; trial judge Ancer L. Haggerty, who is 
black, is an “Uncle Tom”; and the trial, says 
Metzger, is a “legal lynching.” 

Dees will attempt to introduce in evi- 
dence other Metzger tapes, including one 
in which the senior Metzger observes that 
those who killed Seraw performed a “civic 
duty.” If Dees convinces the jury there is a 
vicarious liability connection and wins a 
heavy award, Metzger will probably lose 
his family’s home and the wAr offices. Fu- 
ture earnings could also be attached, as 
they were in the Klan case. The Klan, says 
Dees, “hardly exists now.” a 
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Nobel Prizes 





A Pair of Lifesavers 





Pioneering physicians who made transplants a reality 


MEDICINE The transplanting of 
organs and tissues— 
hearts, kidneys, lungs, bone marrow—has 
become such an accepted part of medical 
practice that it is hard to remember when 
the technique was considered highly dubi- 
ous. But as recently as the early 1950s, 
many doctors thought transplants 

would never be possible. : 

Thanks to breakthroughs by afew 3 
researchers, the doubts have long 3 
since vanished. Last week the Nobel 
committee recognized two of those 4 
early pioneers. The Nobel Prize in 3 
Physiology or Medicine will go to Jo- 
seph Murray of Boston’s Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital, who per- 
formed the first successful transplant 
of a human organ—a_ kidney—in 
1954, and to E. Donnall Thomas of 
the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Re- 
search Center in Seattle, who in 1956 
was the first to transfer bone marrow 
from one person to another. They will split 
approximately $700,000. 

The award was something of a depar- 
ture for the committee. It usually recog- 
nizes basic medical research, like the dis- 
covery of the structure of DNA, rather than 
clinical treatments. But in this case, the 
benefit to humanity, a primary consider- 
ation, was clear: Murray’s and Thomas’ 
discoveries are “crucial for those tens of 





thousands of severely ill patients who ci- 
ther can be cured or given a decent life 
when other treatment methods are without 
success,” read the committee’s citation. 
Dr. Murray became intrigued with the 
idea of transplants during a stint as a plas- 
tic surgeon in World War II. “We took 


Joseph Murray 


care of thousands of casualties, many with 
severe burns,” he recalls. “I was perform- 
ing skin grafts and became interested in 
why skin wouldn't graft permanently.” 
Such grafts did work, however, on identical 
twins, and Murray suspected that the same 
might be true for internal organs. After ex- 
perimenting on dogs, he performed his 
first kidney transplants between twins, and 
as expected, the recipient’s immune system 
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Wide Horizons 
Mexico’s poet-critic-humanist 
It is turning out 


LITERATURE "0" 0%" 
year for the Mexican poet and critic Octa- 
vio Paz. Last spring, to celebrate his 76th 
birthday, Mexico City’s Cultural Center of 
Contemporary Art staged an exhibition 
ranging from pre-Columbian artifacts to 
modern paintings and called the show 
“Octavio Paz: The Privileges of Sight.” 
Last week the Swedish Academy selected 
him for a privilege he had reason to believe 
was out of sight. 

For years Paz has been a logical candi- 
date with a place on the academy’s short 
list. He has an international reputation as 
an intellectual and a distinguished body of 
lyric poctry well suited to the resounding 
citation that accompanied the announce- 
ment: “... impassioned writing with wide 
horizons, characterized by sensuous intelli- 
gence and humanistic integrity . . .” 

But once again, Nobel touts were 














| ture and exaggerate the tradi- 





caught looking at the wrong continents. 
Less than an hour before Paz became the 
winner of the $700,000 prize, rumors were 
still spreading that the odds-on favorite 
was Chinese poet Bei Dao. If not he, then 
possibly Canada’s Margaret Atwood, Ire- 
land’s Seamus Heaney or the U.S.’s peren- 
nial long shot, Joyce Carol Oates. 

“I was very, very surprised,” said Paz 
from New York City, where he was visiting 
a major mounting of Mexican art at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Less so was anoth- 
er Latin American writer often mentioned 
as a future Nobel laureate. A 
gracious Mario Vargas Llosa 
described Paz as “one of the 
greatest poets that the Span- 
ish-language world has pro- 
duced and, at the same time, 
a great humanist.” 

In an era when it is fash- 
ionable to bash Western cul- 


tions of the southern and 
eastern hemispheres, Paz’s 
work is a reminder that no 
part of the contemporary 


Octavio Paz 














did not reject the new organ as an invader. 
Later, Murray experimented with drugs 
that suppressed the immune system and 
thus allowed transplants from close rela- 
tives and even unrelated cadavers. 

Dr. Thomas’ focus was on leukemia, at 
the time an inevitably fatal cancer of 
blood-forming tissues, Because blood cells 
are generated by bone marrow, he rea- 
soned that replacing a patient’s marrow 
with that of a healthy donor might arrest 
the disease. Like Murray, he worked first 
on dogs, destroying the animals’ own mar- 
row with radiation, then transplant- 
ing new cells through the blood. He 
too found that at first the only suc- 
cesses in humans came with identical 
twins—and that immunosuppressive 
drugs, as well as careful tissue match- 
ing, could overcome rejection. 

After his work on kidneys, Mur- 
ray returned to his original specialty, 
concentrating on plastic and recon- 
structive surgery for children born 
with facial deformities. Thomas went 
on to become the director of on- 
cology at the Hutchinson Center. 
The two doctors’ strongest boosters 
may be each other. They first met 
during their residencies at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital (now part of Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital) in Boston in the 
late 1940s, and have remained friends ever 
since. Says Thomas of his colleague’s prize: 
“I thought that was wonderful news. I’ve 
admired his work for years.” Concurs Mur- 
ray: “It doubles the pleasure. I couldn’t be 
happier.” —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Margaret Emery/San Francisco 
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world is free of profound influences from 
another. His best-known poem, Sun Stone 
(1957), casts ancient Aztec symbolism in a 
modern mold. As a critic, he broke ground 
with The Labyrinth of Solitude, a study of 
Mexico as a New World nation improvising 
its future from indigenous traditions as 
well as revolutionary ideals from Europe 
and North America. 

Like many Latin American writers, Paz 
has political credentials. He served for a 
time as Mexico’s ambassador to India but 
resigned in 1968 to protest the authorities’ 
killing of students during an 
antigovernment demonstra- 
tion. In the 1930s Paz was a 
Marxist. Today communist 
holdouts regard him as a con- 
servative largely because he has 
become a critic of “simplistic 
and simplifying ideologies of 
the left.” His equally sharp dis- 
approval of the rigid right has 
put him at the lonely center, 
where his poetry has taken on 
its deeply personal and moral 
tone. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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“Mutual of America is one of 
the most fmancially-sound = 
insurance companies 
in America. You can 
benefit from that” 


William J. Flynn 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 










Financial strength isthe investments are wisely 
fruit of thoughtful planning managed and are as secure 
and grows out ofasound as possible. This careful 
investment philosophy. At management of investments 
Mutual of America, a has allowed Mutual of 
seasoned professional staff America to maintain one 
examines potential invest- _ of the highest quality 


ments daily, carefully portfolios in the insurance 
judges the opportunities industry. We are proud of 
available, then selects our performance and what 
investment vehicles that it means to our clients. 
promise the best return Like to know more about 
without putting client Mutual of America and 
money at undue risk. It its family of companies? 


invests prudently and reaps Contact us at Mutual of 
a prudent reward. Pension America, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
money and individual New York, N.Y. 10103. 
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Even if you cant get there from here, 
with Alamo, all the miles are free. 
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In any given year, you won't get through Ebbett's Pass near Bear Valley, California until an average of 425 inches of snow melts away. 











Trying to get there via Hawaii's Chain of Craters Road could make you a little cranky. A few thousand yards of lava got there first. 
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Where all the miles 
are free” 


Alamo features fine General Motors cars like this Buick Park Avenue. 
All with unlimited free mileage, every day, at each and every one of our 
90 locations in the U.S. and Great Britain. For reservations call your 
Professional Travel Agent or call Alamo directly at 1-800-GO-ALAMO. 
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Death-styles of the rich and famous: Close as Sunny von Bilow and Irons as her husband Claus 


When Sunny Gets Blue 





Screenplay by Nicholas Kazan 





By RICHARD CORLISS 


he rich “are different from you and 

me,” wrote F. Scott Fitzgerald. “Yes,” 
Ernest Hemingway appended, “they have 
more money.”” But Claus and Sunny von 
Biilow, at least as represented in this mar- 
velously sad and funny docucomedy, really 
were different. She, the depressive New- 
port heiress, with a frail hauteur in her de- 
meanor and a well-stocked pharmacy in 
her purse. He, Danish-born and smartly 
foppish, living off her wealth and at her 
whim. Not Eurotrash exactly—aristotrash. 
When in 1981 Claus was accused of at- 
tempting to murder Sunny with insulin in- 
jections, leaving her in a coma from which 
she has not emerged, the case yielded 
reams of tabloid tattle. Twice he was tried 
in Rhode Island courts: first found guilty 
and then, when he was defended by Har- 
vard law professor Alan Dershowitz and 
won a new trial on appeal, acquitted. 

For jet setters, the Von Biillows seem 
positively Ruritanian—starched anachro- 
nisms, prisoners of good taste when hardly 
anyone else bothers. So screenwriter Nich- 
olas Kazan and director Barbet Schroeder 
have woven a cunningly old-fashioned arti- 
fice—a drawing-room comedy with a toxic 
tinge—told from three points of view. Alan 
(Ron Silver) is the detective, groping for a 
truth he may never know or, knowing, ac- 
cept. Claus (Jeremy Irons) is the cagey cha- 
meleon, resigned to a notoriety he also en- 
joys. “I’m wondering,” Alan muses, “who 
you are,” and Claus replies, “Who would 
you like me to be?” And Sunny (Glenn 
Close) relates her own version from the 











REVERSAL OF FORTUNE Directed by Barbet Schroeder 


hospital bed where she vegetates—the 
most audacious narrative device since Sun- 
set Blvd.'s story was told by a corpse float- 
ing facedown in a swimming pool. 

TV might make cautionary stick figures 
of Claus and Sunny. Reversal of Fortune 
treats them as if they were Noé!l Coward 
lovers gone to hell in a Lamborghini. Close 
carries herself with the cool, pathetic maj- 
esty of the prematurely doomed. She limps 
swankily, dines on sundaes and cigarettes, 
treats Claus as if “a male’s place is in the 
deck chair.” Irons wears a kept gentle- 
man’s tight smile and gracefully calibrates 
every gesture, his hand describing Palmer 
method circles in the air as he speaks in a 
voice mellowed in good schools and fine 
port. Perhaps there is only a pretense of 
loving, but pretense is everything. As they 
argue in bed one night, Claus covers his 
eyes with a bandanna; both insert their ear- 
plugs. Then he holds her hand. It makes for | 
a nice portrait of marriage in middle age: 


deaf and blind and touching in the dark. | 


Did Claus try to kill Sunny? At the end, 
Reversal of Fortune offers two scenarios, 
both suggesting that Claus abetted his wife’s 
suicide attempt. But one can only speculate 
on the death-styles of the rich and famous. 
Besides, the film's Claus—pompous and 
airy, proclaiming his love for his wife and 
mistresses when he is not telling sick jokes 








on himself—is enough of a mystery for any | 


one movie. “What I’ve seen of the rich,” 
Alan snorts, “you can have them.” Claus 
fairly purrs, “I do.” This corrosive comedy 
of high manners has them down right. It 
knows that these rich are different. They are 
worthy of our derision and awe. © 





Blood Bonds 


TO SLEEP WITH ANGER 
Directed and Written 
by Charles Burnett 





H arry Mention (Danny Glover) is a 
charmer of the old school, a man of 
courtly wiles and undiluted Mississippi 
magic. He spins tales of the Old South that 
mesmerize the family whose South Central 
Los Angeles home he comes to visit. He 
can even hypnotize the backyard chickens. 
But some soon wonder if this beguiling 
wastrel doesn’t carry the curse of charisma 
for a family that has never quite shaken the 
past from its restless heart. When the fa- 
ther suddenly falls ill, they are sure of it: 
Harry is the devil's trickster. 

In too many current films, there is no 
past, no family; characters are immaculate- 
ly conceived from the clichés of the mo- 
ment. Writer-director Charles Burnett re- 
dresses these lapses with a movie that | 
dramatizes the blood bonds that still tie us, 
the gene pool in which we swim or sink. 
Credit not just Burnett’s script, always 
open to irony and surprise, but also Glover 
and the ensemble cast, whose names are an 
honor roll of underknowns: Paul Butler, 
Mary Alice, Carl Lumbly, Richard Brooks, 
Sheryl Lee Ralph, Vonetta McGee. 

If Spike Lee’s films are the equivalent 
of rap music—urgent, explosive, pro- 
fane—then Burnett's movie is good old ur- 
ban blues. It catches both the music of 
black American speech and the rhythm of 
the inner-city working class. But one 
needn't set Burnett at odds with other film- 
makers to appreciate his work. This picture 
transcends racial stereotypes—and review- 
ers’ stereotypes of black films—with an 
acute evocation of the down-home ghosts 
that may haunt and taunt any urban family. 
Like Harry at his eloquent best, To Sleep 
with Anger is a spellbinder. — RC. 
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Horns of 
Plenty 


At 29, New Orleans—born trumpeter Wynton 
Marsalis is inspiring a youthful renaissance of 
America’s greatest musical tradition 


By THOMAS SANCTON 


iles Davis is onstage, but the young man in the dark blue Ver- 

sace jacket couldn't care less. He is concentrating on the one 

thing other than a trumpet mouthpiece that is capable of rivet- 

ing his attention to the point of near obsession: a basketball 

hoop. For some reason, there is a basket in the open backstage area of New 

York’s Jones Beach Theater, and Wynton Marsalis is pumping balls into the 

net from every angle. Suddenly, he dribbles out 30 ft. from the goal and an- 

nounces, “I bet $100 I can sink one from here.” A stagehand snaps up the 

wager. Marsalis flexes his knees, rises up on his toes i ind sends the ball icing 

through the misty night sky. Swish! Amid scattered applause and shouts of 

‘Aw right!” from le llow musicians, a voice calls out, OAT MALOU IKeRO TG 

competitive dude!” The young man grins. “No, I'm not competitive,” he says 
in his soft-spoken New Orleans accent. “I just like to play.” 

Good thing Marsalis is not competitive. Otherwise, God he Ip the compe- 
tition. From the time he first appeared on a public concert stage with the 
New Orleans Philharmonic at age 14, Marsalis has been blowing away 
would-be rivals and leaving music professionals flap-jawed at his technic: ul 
virtuosity. In 1984 he burst into national prominence by winning Gr immys in 
both the classical and jazz categories, the first of eight such awards he has 
collected. The unmistakable sound of his horn, whose fat, breathy tone can 
sing, shout, growl and whisper like a human voice, has thrilled audiences 
from New York City to London to Tokyo. He has appeared on TV shows 
ranging from Johnny Carson’s to Sesame Street. And he is now breaking into 
movies with the release next week of Tune in Tomorrow, starring Peter Falk 
and Barbara Hershey, for which he wrote the score and in which he played a 
cameo role. In short, in the [1 years since he launched his professional ca- 
reer, Marsalis, who turns 29 this week, has become a full-fledged superstar. 
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With a reverence for the 
past and an eye to the 
future, Marsalis is 
digging the jazz masters 
from Armstrong to 
Coltrane and passing 
their message to a new 
generation. 











But the most significant thing about 
Marsalis’ career is not his personal success. 
It is the fact that, largely under his influ- 
ence, a jazz renaissance is flowering on 
what was once barren soil. Straight-ahead 
jazz music almost died in the 1970s as rec- 
ord companies embraced the electronical- 
ly enhanced jazz-pop amalgam known as 
fusion. Now a whole generation of prodi- 
giously talented young musicians is going 
back to the roots, using acoustic instru- 


studying the styles of earlier jazzmen, from 
King Oliver and Louis Armstrong to Duke 
Ellington, Charlie Parker and John Col- 
trane. Moreover, with major record labels 
rushing to sign them up, many of these so- 
called neotraditionalists are starting to en- 
| joy commercial success, and some are on 
the road to real wealth. 

Among these budding stars are trum- 
peters Terence Blanchard, 28, 
Roy Hargrove, 21, Philip 
Harper, 24, and Marlon Jor- 
| dan, 20; pianists Marcus Rob- 
erts, 26, Geoff Keezer, 19, and 
Benny Green, 27; saxophonists 
Branford Marsalis, 30, Christo- 
pher Hollyday, 20, and Vincent 
Herring, 25; guitarists Mark 
Whitfield, 24, and Howard Al- 
| den, 31; drummer Winard 
Harper, 28; and organist Joey 
De Francesco, 19, At the super- 
star end of the scale, of course, 
sits young Harry Connick Jr., 
23, the slicked-back New Or- 
leans—born entertainer who 
started out as a jazz-piano play- 
er but has crossed over into 
show business as a Sinatra-style 
crooner and bandleader. 

What all of these musicians 
have in common is that, almost 
to a man, they are passing 
| through career doors that were 
opened by the success of Wyn- 
ton Marsalis. “Young men can 
now make a living playing 
straight-ahead jazz, and Wyn- 
| ton is responsible for that being 
possible,” says Dan Morgen- 
stern, director of the Institute 
of Jazz Studies of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Says George Butler, the 
| executive producer at Colum- 
bia Records who signed both 
Marsalis and Connick: “Wyn- 
ton has played a major role in 
the popularity of this music to- 
day. This is probably the most 
propitious time for this music 
since the ’50s and early 60s,” 

Butler has been on the cut- 
ting edge of the new jazz age. 
But with Marsalis’ success, oth- 
er major labels have joined 
| what amounts to a feeding fren- 
zy on young talent. Although 
they had virtually abandoned 
straight-ahead jazz by the early 








ments, playing recognizable tunes and | 





’80s, most major record companies have 


now established active jazz divisions. Many | 


of them have also begun digging into their 
vaults and reissuing hundreds of classic 
jazz recordings. 


hus not only are the companies 

making money on jazz but the 

music is reaching a younger, far 

larger audience than ever be- 

fore. At the same time, public 
interest in the music is being fed by the 
spread of jazz-education programs, the air- 
ing of jazz shows on pBs and some cable net- 
works, and a spate of feature films glorifying 
the jazz mystique (‘Round Midnight, Bird, 
Mo’ Better Blues). As a result, people are be- 
ginning to get the message that jazz is not 
just another style of popular music but a ma- 
jor American cultural achievement and a 
heritage that must not be lost. 














Preaching that message has been Mar- 
salis’ burning mission throughout his ca- 
reer. On talk shows, in interviews, at 
schoolroom seminars, he tirelessly pro- 
claims the “majesty” of the jazz tradition 
and inveighs against those who, in his view, 
are selling it out to the forces of “commer- 
cialism.” His particular béte noire has been 
his early idol Miles Davis, whom Marsalis 
once accused of being “corrupted” by his 
move into fusion, sparking a bitter public 
feud between the two men. 

Such outspokenness has led some ob- 
servers, like jazz critic Leonard Feather, to 
feel that “Wynton talks a bit too much.” 
Even Marsalis admits that the shoot-from- 
the-lip style of his early years went too far 
at times: “I was like 19 or something, 
man—you know, wild. I didn’t care.” He | 
has since become a less strident and far 
more articulate advocate for the cause. 
Says pianist and composer Billy 
Taylor, 69: “Wynton is the most 
important young spokesman 
for the music today. His opin- 
ions are well founded. Some 
people earlier took umbrage at 
what he said, but the important 
thing is that he could back it up 
with his horn.” 

Marsalis’ roots, like those of 
jazz, go back to the steamy, sen- 
sual city of his birth. Scholars 
bicker over exactly where and 
when jazz was born, but there is 
no doubt that its first identifi- 
able players—like the legendary 
trumpeter Buddy Bolden—ap- 
peared in the dance halls, 
honky-tonks and bordellos of | 
New Orleans around the turn of 
the century. In the hands of such 
men as King Oliver, Louis Arm- 
strong, Jelly Roll Morton and 
Sidney Bechet, the story goes, 
the music thrived until the clos- 
ing of the red-light district in 
1917 sent many of the Crescent 
City’s best players up the Missis- 
sippi in search of work. There 
they gave birth to the brash, vi- 
brant Chicago sound, which 
helped lay the groundwork for 
what would eventually become 
the swing style that reigned dur- 
ing the Big Band era. 

The great divide in Ameri- 
can jazz took place after World 
War II, with the emergence of 
the bebop movement, spear- 
headed by Dizzy Gillespie and 
Charlie (“Bird”) Parker. By the 


BRANFOR 
MARSALIS 


Since leaving Wynton’s band, sax 
man Branford, 30, has caught fire, 
delivering seven albums (latest: 
Crazy People Music) at the head of a 
superb quartet. Many people 
consider him the most naturally 
talented Marsalis. His main purpose 
in life: “To do a solo. Get busy. 

Burn out.” 


60s, bebop had largely given | 
way to experimental avant- 
garde styles. When fusion took 
over in the °70s—although some 
musicians were still playing ear- 
lier styles—many jazz fans be- 
gan to bemoan the death of a 
great American tradition. 

Back in New Orleans, how- 
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ever, the purer jazz forms had refused to 
die. During the ’60s, some of Louis Arm- 
strong’s aging contemporaries launched a 
“revival” of the old style, centered mainly 
around Preservation Hall, a former 
French Quarter art gallery where the mu- 
sicians initially played for tips. At about 
the same time, a group of younger, more 
modern musicians came of age. Among 
them was a gifted pianist and teacher 
named Ellis Marsalis. 

In 1974 he helped found a jazz program 
for the fledgling New Orleans Center for 


the Creative Arts, a part-time public high 
school for students pursuing artistic ca- 
reers. During his 12 years there, the elder 
Marsalis turned NOCCA into a fertile 
breeding ground for future jazz stars. Like 
a Renaissance master turning out a whole 
school of fine painters, he trained a virtual 
Who's Who of the younger generation: 
Harry Connick Jr., Terence Blanchard, 
Marlon Jordan, trumpeter Nicholas Pay- 
ton, saxman Donald Harrison and flutist 
Kent Jordan, to name a few. But the most 
remarkable crop of Marsalis pupils was his 
own sons: Branford, Wynton, trombonist 
Delfeayo, 25, and drummer Jason, 13. (An- 
other son, Ellis III, 26, is a computer con- 
sultant in Baltimore; Mboya, 20, is autistic 
and lives at home with his parents.) 

Sitting in an armchair in the green- 
carpeted living room of his modest wood- 
frame house, Ellis, 55, sees nothing unusu- 
al about the way he brought up his boys. He 
never urged them to become musicians, he 
savs. but made sure they were exposed to 
music and got top-level training once they 
showed an interest. “It wasn't any messian- 
ic thing. They had /ots of teachers 


Music 

The one who really pushed the boys to 
succeed was their mother Dolores, 53, a 
handsome, strong-willed woman whose 
strict Roman Catholic education gave her 
a sense of order that she tried to impart to 
her children. “It was very important for 
me,” she says, “that they would have some 
aesthetic thing that they could express 
themselves through.” 

A close, almost symbiotic relationship 
between Wynton and Branford marked 
their childhood and continued into their 
young manhood. Wynton, extraordinarily 





disciplined and driven by an insatiable de- 
sire to excel, was a straight-A student who 
starred in Little League baseball, practiced 
his trumpet three hours a day and won ev- 
ery music competition he ever entered. 


. 
Branford, older by 13 months, was an aver- 


age student, a self-described “spaz” in 
sports and a naturally talented ngusician 
who hated to practice. Yet both brothers 
deny that there was any rivalry between 
them. “Our personalities were formed to 
each other,” says Wynton. 


hen Wynton entered 
NOCCA at 15, his musical 
development shifted into 
high gear. Tom Tewes, the 
school’s founding princi- 
pal, recalls that he was a “brilliant student, 
always at the top.” Says Arlene McCarthy, 
a New Orleans attorney and former 
NOCCA student: “Everybody knew he was 
destined to do so much in music.” For all 
his current stress on roots, Wynton showed 
little interest in the New Orleans jazz tradi 
tion while growing up there. His main ¢x- 


posure to jazz came from listening to his fa 
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ther’s modern quintet play at Lu and 
Charlie’s, a restaurant on the edge of the 
French Quarter. He never heard any of the 
older musicians playing al Preservation 
Hall—neither, in fact, did his father have 
any real contact with that world. The clos- 
est Wynton came to performing jazz in 
those years was working with Branford in a 
funk band called the Creators. Wynton 
used most of his pay -$75 a gig—to buy 
the small piccolo trumpets he needed to 
play baroque music 

It was on the classical stage that Wynton 


Blinded by cataracts at 
the age of four, Florida- 
born Roberts, 26, 
devoted himself to the 
piano, absorbing the 
styles of such past 
greats as Thelonious 
Monk, Duke Ellington 
and Jelly Roll Morton. 
Invited in 1985 to join 
Marsalis, whom he calls 
“the reason all these 
musicians are out here,” 
the soulful, bluesy 
pianist left last year to 
form his own group. His 
latest album, Deep in the 
Shed, hit the top of 
Billboard's jazz charts. 


first made his mark. In addition to playing at 
NOCCA-sponsored concerts and recitals, he 
became a regular performer with the New 
Orleans Civic Symphony, the New Orleans 
Philharmonic and the Philharmonic’s tour- 
ing brass quintet. Composer and conductor 
Gunther Schuller vividly remembers the 
time Wynton showed up at New York City’s 
Wellington Hotel in the summer of 1978 to 
audition for the Tanglewood Music Center, 
of which Schuller was artistic director. After 
impressing the judges with his virtuosity on 
the Haydn trumpet concerto, Wynton of- 
fered to play Bach’s extremely difficult Sec 
ond Brandenburg Concerto. “While he was 
warming up,” says Schuller, “he concealed 
himself behind a pillar, so I leaned over to 
see what he was doing. He was pumping the 
valves and talking to his trumpet, saying, 
‘Now don’t let me down.’ He knocked off 
the first three phrases flawlessly. We were 
overwhelmed by his talent.” 

He entered New York City’s élite Juil- 
liard School the following year and imme- 
diately began sitting in with bands at local 
jazz clubs. Pianist James Williams, 38, re- 
calls the time that Marsalis, sporting an 
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Nobody is putting quality 

on the road like Cadillac. 
Winner of the 1990 
Malcolm Baldrige 


National Quality Award. 


American business has no higher honor than 
the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award. And 
now, for the first time, an automobile company has 
been singled out as a role model for its world-class 
quality achievements. And that company is Cadillac. 

Behind this award are the dedicated men and 
women of General Motors, the Cadillac Motor Car 
Division, our suppliers, and Cadillac dealerships 
nationwide who have united for one common pur- 
pose: to satisfy the customer. So in a very real way, 
our success is a victory for the American consumer. 
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Afro and long sideburns, 
showed up at McHale's and 
sat in with drummer Art Bla 
key’s Jazz Messengers 
“Really, we were very excit- 
ed,” says Williams. “We all 
knew he was going to be 
great.” Marsalis knew it too 
“He wasn’t arrogant; he was 
just so. self-assured,” 
McCarthy, who was by then 
studying at Barnard College 
“He knew that by meeting 
the right people he would 
make it.’ Sure enough, Bla- 
key asked Marsalis a few 
months later to join his band 
But the young man still 
had a lot to learn. Stanley 
Crouch, a New York City 
based writer and jazz critic, 
befriended Marsalis shortly 
after he joined Blakey’s 
group, and was astounded at 
how little he knew about jazz 
history. “‘He didn’t know 
anything about Ornette 
Coleman, Duke Ellington or 
Thelonious Monk,” says 
Crouch, 44. “His dad had 
tried to make him listen to 
Louis Armstrong, but he had 
this naive idea that Louis was 
an Uncle Tom.” 
Crouch set 


Says 


to work on 
Marsalis’ jazz education, 
lending him records, taking 
him to clubs and engaging 
him in all-night gab sessions. 
introduced the 
trumpeter to writer 
Albert Murray, whose 1976 
book, Stomping the Blues, 
was a seminal work on African-American 
music. Murray, now 74, took Marsalis to 
museums and him 
reading “everything from Malraux and 
Thomas Mann to the Odyssey and the /li 
ad.” In particular, he filled him in on the 
life and works of Duke Ellington, whom 
Murray considers the “quintessential 
American composer.” 

Columbia’s George Butler first heard 
Marsalis with the Blakey band while scout 
ing New York City jazz clubs for young tal 
ent. “Here was an 18-year-old playing with 
the maturity and facility of men twice his 
age,” he says. “He was the ideal person to 


He also 


young 


bookstores and got 


appeal to a young marketplace and revive 
the larger audiences that had been into 
acoustic jazz in the ’50s.” Butler promptly 
signed the new artist and devised an 
unheard-of marketing strategy: simulta- 
neous record releases in both the jazz and 
classical idioms. Marsalis’ first Columbia 
jazz album won a 1983 Grammy nomina- 
tion. The following year he hit pay dirt 
double Grammys, one each in the jazz and 
classical “From that 


genres. point on, 


HARPER 
BROTHERS 


Music 





we're doing!” 


says Butler, “his career just blossomed.” 

Butler also claims some credit for the 
clean-cut image that set the trumpeter 
apart from scruffy rockers and fusionists. 
Back in his Jazz Messengers days, Marsalis 
would go onstage in tennis shoes and over 
alls. “But once we started to talk about ap- 
pearance,” says Butler, “Wynton began to 
epitomize what jazz musicians ought to 
look like 


become de rigueur among the new genera 


Indeed, sartorial elegance has 
tion of jazzmen. 


olumbia made sure that its star 
stayed visible. The company 
assigned him to high-powered 
publicist Marilyn Laverty, who 
represented rock star Bruce 
Springsteen, and she soon generated reams 
of press clips. Wynton is the first to admit 
that Columbia’s salesmanship had a lot to 
do with his popular success, but claims not 
to take it seriously. “It has nothing to do 
with artistic merit or substance,” he says 
Adds brother Delfeayo, who has produced 
more than a dozen albums for Columbia 
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Trumpeter Phil, 24, and drummer 
Winard, 28, spearhead a driving quintet 
that bears their name. They grew up in 
Atlanta, gigged around D.C. and in 1984 
headed for the Big Apple. Their debut 
album won plaudits, and the follow-up, 
Remembrance, stayed on the charts for 
two months. Says Winard: “We love what 





and other labels: ‘Sure, 
Wynton has the hype. He 
created the hype: he was cute 
and articulate, and he could 
play his ass off. But people 
shouldn’t confuse the hype 
with the music.” 

Precisely. Wynton’s musi- 
cianship, already on a world- 
class technical level when he 
first hit New York, has con- 
tinued to develop and ma- 
ture. Though his early influ- 
ences—Clifford Brown, 
Freddie Hubbard and pre- 
fusion Miles Davis—are still 
discernible in his playing, he 
is increasingly forging his 
own sound. Since leaving 
Blakey to form his own band 
in 1981, he has released a to- 
tal of 12 jazz albums, and he 
has enough material in the 
can to fill eight or 10 more. 
On the classical side, he has 
done five recordings, and is 
now working on a baroque 
album with soprano Kath- 
leen Battle. 

Marsalis’ prolific jazz out- 
put runs the gamut from 
soothingly sensual (Hot 
House Flowers, 1984, with a 
string ensemble) to cerebral 
(Black Codes from the Under- 
ground, 1985) to fiery and ag- 
gressive (Live at Blues Alley, 
1988). His latest effort, The 
Resolution of Romance, a set 
of standard songs featuring 
his father on piano, is a re- 
turn to the very essence of 
jazz—a melody with a beat. 
The forthcoming sound-track album for 
Tune in Tomorrow, set in the Crescent City, 
features sonorous Ellingtonian orchestra- 
tions with a spicy New Orleans accent. In 
addition to recording, Wynton plays some | 
120 live performances a year at venues 
ranging from cramped basement clubs like 
New York City’s venerable Village Van- 
guard to the cavernous Hollywood Bowl to 
Lincoln Center, where since 1987 he has 
served as artistic director for the annual 
Classical Jazz festival. 

The fullest measure of Marsalis’ musi- 
cianship comes from other musicians—par- 
ticularly the veteran jazzmen he so admires. 
Trumpeter Doc Cheatham, 85, calls Marsa- 
lis “one of the greatest young trumpet play- 
ers around. He’s at the top level on his horn 
and improving every day.” Bass player Milt 
Hinton, 80, says Marsalis “stacks up miles 
ahead of” such past greats as Armstrong 
and Henry (“Red”) Allen in mastery of the 
instrument. “But he doesn’t yet have as 
much creativity blues-wise and dirt- and 
funk-wise as they had because he hasn’t had 


to live it.” Marsalis’ main limitation—one 
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he shares with the entire youth brigade—is 
the lack so far of a truly original creative 
voice. Trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie, 73, puts 
it succinctly: “You don’t see no Charlie 
Parkers coming along.” 

Saxophonist-composer-bandleader 
Gerry Mulligan, 63, is particularly impres- 
sed by Wynton’s developing skills as a 
composer and his “sensibilities as a band- 
leader.” Those sensibilities were sorely 
tested in 1985, when Branford jumped ship 
to join Sting’s rock group. That not only 
destroyed a band style based on the tight 
interplay between the two 
brothers, but also sparked press 
articles that turned the breakup 
into a bitter public row. The 
dust has settled, but relations 
| remain cool between them. “He 
| didn’t kill nobody, you know,” 
shrugs Wynton. 

In the aftermath of that de- 
railment, which launched Bran- 
ford on a highly successful ca- 
reer of his own, Wynton has 
assembled a group of young 
players (pianist Eric Reid, 20; 
drummer Herlin Riley, 33; 
trombonist Wycliffe Gordon, 
23; saxophonists Todd Wil- 
liams, 23, and Wes Anderson, 
25) remarkable not only for 
their musicianship but also for 
their loyalty to his leadership. 
Says Anderson: **‘Wynton is 
someone who can guide us. 
He’s one of the shepherds of 
this music.” 

Meanwhile, Wynton found a 
shepherd to help guide him back 
to the source: New Orleans clar- 
inetist Michael White, 35. Un- 
like Marsalis—unlike most 
blacks of his generation—White took an 
interest in the city’s old-time musicians, 
learned to play their style and eventually 
| became a regular with the Preservation 
Hall Jazz Band. The two men started 
bumping into each other at airports and 
music festivals a few years ago and devel- 
oped a close friendship. 

When Marsalis decided to include a 
New Orleans-flavored suite on his 1989 
Majesty of the Blues album, he asked White 
to come up and record with him, along with 
other members of White’s Original Liber- 
ty Jazz Band: trombonist Freddie Lonzo, 
40, trumpeter Teddy Riley, 66, and banjo- 
ist Danny Barker, 81, a veteran of the fam- 
ous Cab Calloway orchestra. (Marsalis as a 
little boy had actually known Barker and 
played very briefly in a children’s marching 
band organized by the banjoist.) 

Marsalis has since performed with 
these “homeboys,” notably at a Hollywood 
Bowl tribute to Armstrong and at Lincoln 
Center’s Classical Jazz festival, where they 
played such 1920s-vintage New Orleans 
numbers as Armstrong’s Cornet Chop Suey 
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and Jelly Roll Morton’s Jungle Blues, For 
Marsalis, who had brashly declared in one 
of his early interviews that “there is no jazz 
in New Orleans,” that was quite a turn- 
around. He now regrets what he calls his 
youthful “ignorance” and is delving into 
that city’s musical legacy—particularly the 
blues—with a vengeance. 

He is learning his lessons well, applying 
them not only to his playing and compos- 
ing but also to a whole music-centered phi- 
losophy about American life and culture. 
Sitting in the sparsely furnished living 





room of his Manhattan brownstone, with 
three Louis Armstrong statuettes peering 
down from the mantelpiece, he confidently 
mingles allusions to Picasso and the Iliad 
with appreciations of Duke Ellington and 
childhood anecdotes. The hardwood floor 
is littered with the toys of his two sons, 
Wynton Jr., 2, and Simeon, six months; 
their mother Candace Stanley, 28, is doing 
postgraduate work at New York Universi- 
ty. (Marsalis has put the four-story house 
on the market for $950,000 and is planning 
to move his family to New Orleans.) 


is glasses give him a scholarly 

look, partially offset by the 

sweat pants, T shirt and bas- 

ketball shoes he favors when 

not onstage. He speaks softly, 

occasionally offering an impish smile or 

raising his eyebrows to make a point. He 

sips hot tea as he talks. Like most of today’s 

young players, he stays away from alcohol, 
cigarettes and drugs. 

Marsalis sees jazz as a metaphor for de- 

mocracy. “In terms of illuminating the 
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meaning of America,” he says, “jazz is the 
primary art form, especially New Orleans 
jazz. Because when it’s played properly, it 
shows you how the individual can negotiate 
the greatest amount of personal freedom 
and put it humbly at the service of a group 
conception.” He points to Ellington as the 
jazzman who best embodied the “mytholo- 
gy of this country” in his music. 

Over and over, Marsalis’ conversation 
returns to a key concern: education. His 
antidote for what he considers the cultural 
mediocrity that reigns in America today is 


CHRIS 
HOLLY DAY 


At 20, alto-saxophonist 
Hollyday is already a 
veteran, having played his 
first gig at 13 and 
recorded a year later. 
Encouraged by his father 
and trumpet-playing older 
brother Richard, Chris 
haunted the Boston club 
scene as a kid and had 
memorized most of 
Charlie Parker's recorded 
solos by age 14. But as he 
demonstrates on his 
latest album, On Course, 
he is rapidly developing an 
exuberant, headlong style 
of his own. “My ultimate 
goal,” he says, “is to get 
my music so it’s really 
singing.” 





to promote jazz-education programs 
throughout the U.S. “I know this music 
can work,” he says. “To play it, you have to 
have the belief in quality. And the belief in 
practice, the belief in study, belief in your 
history, belief in the people that you came 
out of. It is a statement of heroism against 
denigration.” 

Marsalis does more than talk about 
education. When he is touring, he always 
makes time to visit local schools and 
preach the jazz gospel. He stays in touch 
with many of the students he meets, offer- 
ing them pointers over the phone, inviting 
them to sit in on his gigs and sometimes 
even giving them instruments. “Lord 
knows how much effect he’s had on kids 
around the country. He’s to be praised for 
that alone,” says Steve Backer, executive 
producer of RCA’s Novus jazz label and an 
active recruiter of young talent. 

“Whenever he came to New Orleans, 
he’d pick me up from school, we'd play bas- 

| ketball, then have a trumpet lesson,”’ re- 
| calls Marlon Jordan, whose recording de- 
but, For You Only, was released last year. 
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“He had a definite effect on me, and it will 
be there until I die.” Trumpeter Roy Har- 
grove points to a Marsalis master class at 
his Dallas high school as a major turning 
point for him. “He’s incredible. He really 
knows how to communicate with people 
and make them understand the tradition,” 
says Hargrove, whose Diamond in the 
Rough album has won high praise from jazz 
critics. Marsalis considers such proselytiz- 
ing part of his legacy: “I’m just passing on 
the stuff that people like [Harry] ‘Sweets’ 
Edison, Art Blakey, Max Roach and Elvin 
Jones told me. I mean, I’m acting on a 
mandate from them.” 

The availability of a talented pool of 
young musicians results in large part from 
the jazz-education programs that have 
proliferated around the country during 
the past two decades. The International 
Association of Jazz Educators, founded in 
1968, has helped start jazz-studies pro- 
grams at more than 100 U.S. colleges, and 
many high schools are including jazz in 


| their music curriculum. New York City’s 


Jazzmobile, founded 25 years ago by Billy 
Taylor, runs weekly workshops attended 
by as many as 400 kids. 


he generally younger audi- 
ences attracted by Marsalis and 
his colleagues are of course no- 
where near the size of the enor- 
mous market that routinely 
sends pop records over the million mark— 
and probably never will be. Nonetheless, 
acoustic jazz has become a steady, money- 
making enterprise for many record compa- 
nies. For one thing, jazz is a low-overhead 
business: production budgets range from 
$25,000 to $85,000 an album, in contrast to 
$150,000 for rock records. That means the 
companies can start to make profits on as 
few as 30,000 sales. (Marsalis’ sales range 





from 52,000 for Live at Blues Alley to more | 


than 400,000 for Hot House Flowers.) 

The movement is also a lifesaver for 
club owners and festival producers, prom- 
ising them new audiences and exciting art- 
ists at a time when older, long-established 
stars are disappearing from the scene. 
George Wein, who produces the Newport, 
JVC, Boston Globe and New Orleans festi- 
vals, calls the advent of charismatic young 
players like Marsalis “not only good for 
jazz but absolutely necessary.” 

As for the artists, none are earning in 
the pop-star category, but many are doing 
quite well. Marsalis, whose band com- 
mands fees ranging from $2,000 to $40,000 
a night, is already worth several million 
dollars. “There is a general misconception 
that you can’t make money playing jazz,” 
says his manager, Ed Arrendell. “But Wyn- 
ton and other top players can do tremen- 
dously well. A popular jazz artist can ex- 
pect to gross well over a million a year.” Of 
course, they must also pay substantial 
band-related expenses; Marsalis claims 








such charges drive his net income far under 
$500,000. The take of the sidemen is much 
lower—typically ranging from $40,000 to 
$60,000 a year—but that still puts them in 
the top 20% of U.S. income earners in a 
profession that traditionally reduced its 
practitioners to a hardscrabble existence. 
Which is exactly what irks a number of 
older musicians, who feel that the young- 
sters are getting it all on a silver platter 
without the hard knocks and dues paying 
that their predecessors went through. 
“They're getting a place in jazz history 
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that they have not deserved or earned,” 
says bassist Ron Carter, 53. “I mean, at 19, 
20, how much can you really know?” 
Many veterans complain that record com- 
panies are passing them over in favor of 
the young guns. 

In fact, some observers predict hard 
times ahead for some of today’s highly 
touted youngsters. “A lot of them are go- 
ing to fall by the wayside,” says Lorraine 
Gordon, owner of New York’s Village 


Vanguard. Arrendell agrees: “The record | 


companies are on board only as long as 
they’re making money. I think there always 
will be a demand for jazz. But the artists 
they sign and keep are the ones who sell 
the most records. Some guys are going to 
see their contracts not renewed.” 

But then jazz has always been a high- 
risk profession: King Oliver and Charlie 
Parker both died broke. What seems cer- 
tain now is that this great American cultur- 
al tradition is far healthier than it has been 





= 
in decades. In the hands of people like 
Wynton Marsalis and hundreds of other 
talented musicians, young and old alike, its 
future seems assured. 

Just what that future will sound like is 
hard to say. “Maybe people will develop 
new voices again,” muses guitarist Howard 
Alden. “But with the knowledge of the tra- 
ditional background, it will have more 
depth.” Saxophonist David Sanborn, 45, a 
top-selling fusion artist, thinks that many 
of the current acoustic players may start 
experimenting with more high-tech 





Whitfield, 24, studied guitar at Berklee School of Music, 
where he soaked up the licks of greats like Charlie Christian, 
Wes Montgomery and George Benson. Benson was knocked 
out by Whitfield’s playing and helped him get a record 
contract. His debut album, The Marksman, impressively 
showcases his talents as a composer and soloist. 


sounds. RCA’s Backer foresees an eclectic 
middle ground. Says he: “The significant 
artists of Wynton’s tradition will continue 
to be important in the ’90s, but they will co- 
exist alongside more probing, experimen- 
tal artists.” 

Whatever the dominant trends turn out 
to be, Wynton will not be following them; | 
he will be pursuing his own ambitious 
agenda. “I have every intention of coming | 
up with something that’s going to be signif- 
icant,” he says. “As my understanding of 
form becomes more sophisticated, I'll be 
able to illuminate more clearly how our 
country should be represented in music.” 
His ultimate aim? “To find a place in my 
heart for a real, true expression. Some- 
thing that is obvious to anybody who listens 
to it; you know, something moving—and 
touching.” It is a goal that his musical fore- 
bears—from Bach to Bird—would surely 
understand. —With reporting by 
David E. Thigpen/New York 
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OLEG GORDIEVSKY’S escape to 
the West in 1985 shook the Kremlin. 
Gordievsky was not only the KGB’s top 
man in London but had been a British 
intelligence agent for a decade. He is 
the most senior Soviet intelligence of- 
ficer ever to work for the West, and 
possibly the most influential. 

At the time of his flight, the KGB 
was a vast empire with 400,000 of- 
ficials, 200,000 border troops and 
countless informers. Founded as the 
CHEKA on Dec. 20, 1917, it had 
evolved through an alphabet soup 
of designations (GPU, OGPU, NKVD, 
NKGB, MGB, MVD) to the present Ko- 
mitet Gosudarstvennoy Bezopasnosti 
(Committee for State Security). For 
years its emblem was a shield, to de- 
fend the Revolution, and a sword, to 
smite its foes. In a bit of image 
enhancement, the sword has been 
dropped. But it will take more than 
that to erase the KGB’s dark record 

On the following pages TIME pre- 
sents an excerpt from KGB; The Inside 
Story, a history of the agency written, 
in cooperation with Gordievsky, by 
Christopher Andrew, an expert on 
British intelligence. Drawing on Gor- 
dievsky’s access to the KGB’s secret ar- 


chives, the study offers a unique per- 
spective on the network of Americans 
who cast their lot with Moscow. 

Gordievsky also tells how, in 1983, 
the world edged closer to apocalypse 
than at any time since the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis of 1962. Convinced that the 
U.S. was preparing a nuclear attack, 
the KGB mobilized all its resources and, 
in a search for confirmation, came per- 
ilously close to persuading Moscow 
that war might be imminent. The epi- 
sode chillingly illuminated the other 
side of the distorting looking glass 
through which the superpowers had 
long regarded each other. 

Oleg Gordievsky was a KGB brat 
His father and brother both worked 
for the agency. He began his career in 
1962 with the élite First Chief Direc- 
torate, which handles all foreign espi- 
onage. But the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 crystallized 
his growing conviction that the Soviet 
one-party state was destructive of hu- 
man liberties. By 1975 he was working 
with British intelligence. 

As a double agent, he continued to 
thrive within the KGB. In 1980 the 
FCD’s most closely guarded files were 
opened to him when he worked on a 
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classified history of the unit. Posted to 
London in 1982, he played a major role 
in briefing Mikhail Gorbachev on his 
December 1984 visit. Soon after this, 
he was named Resident, in charge of 
all KGB operations in Britain. 

Nothing appeared to be unusual 
when Gordievsky was summoned 
home next May. But after he arrived 
in Moscow, he was accused of betray- 
al, drugged and interrogated. Gor- 
dievsky denied everything and won a 
breathing space. 

Despite his constant shadows, he 
managed to contact British intelli- 
gence. He also jogged so regularly 
that his KGB tails eventually quit 
huffing after him. At 4 p.m. on Fri- 
day, July 19, he left his apartment 
dressed for running. He never re- 
turned. Taking a complicated route 
he is still keeping secret, he crossed 
the frontier. For the first time, a KGB 
officer identified as a Western mole 
had escaped from the U.S.S.R. Not 
without cost: to this day, his second 
wife Leila and their two daughters 
Anna and Maria are under guard in 
the U.S.S.R. and Gordievsky still oc- 
casionally dons a wig and false beard 
to thwart attempts on his life. 
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By CHRISTOPHER ANDREW and OLEG GORDIEVSKY 


he U.S. did not become the “Main Adversary” 
of the KGB until the end of World War II, but for 
some time it had been the state most vulnerable 
to Soviet penetration. Throughout the 1930s, in- 
telligence gathering within America was a com- 
paratively low priority for Moscow Center. It 
was chiefly interested in the U.S. as a base for 
operations against the more important targets of Japan 
and Germany. 

By the middle of the decade, however, several influen- 
tial underground cells of the American Communist Party 
were in varying degrees of contact with Soviet intelligence 
and the Comintern, or Communist International. 

The main link between the party underground and So- 
viet intelligence was Whittaker Chambers, a Communist 
journalist who was instructed in 1932 to break overt con- 
tact with the party to conceal his affiliation. The next year 
he was sent to Moscow for intelligence training. On his re- 
turn in 1934, Chambers became a courier between his Sovi- 
et controller and an underground 
cell in Washington founded by Har- 
old Ware, an official in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and a Commu- 
nist. Its other leading members, 
according to Chambers’ later testi- 
mony, included John Abt, Lee 
Pressman, Charles Kramer and Al- 
ger Hiss, all in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration; Hiss’s 
brother Donald at the State Depart- 
ment; Henry Collins and Victor 
Perlo of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration; and Nathan Witt of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Chambers made Alger Hiss, the 
ablest member of that cell, the 
founder member of a “parallel ap- 
paratus” in 1935. 

Among other new agents who 
entered Chambers’ net then were 
Harry Dexter White, a highflyer in 
the Treasury Department; George 
Silverman, a government statistician 
who probably recruited White; and 
Julian Wadleigh, an Oxford-educat- 
ed economist at the State Depart- 
ment. Wadleigh later summed up the motivation of the 
moles: “When the Communist International represented 
the only world force effectively resisting Nazi Germany, I 
had offered my services to the Soviet underground in 
Washington as one small contribution to help stem the 
Fascist tide.” In 1936, when his Soviet controller suggested 
that the members of the underground be offered money to 
“put them in a productive frame of mind,” Chambers ob- 
jected. But he did accept $1,000—then a considerable 
sum—to buy Bokhara rugs for his four most valuable 
agents: Hiss, White, Silverman and Wadleigh. Each was 
told that the rugs were “gifts from the Russian people to 
their American comrades.” 

Hiss moved to the State Department in the autumn of 
1936 and was soon delivering documents to Chambers at 
intervals of about a week or 10 days. Hiss covered his tracks 
so well that even Wadleigh had no idea that he was working 
for the Russians: “I regarded him as a very moderate New 
Dealer with strongly conservative instincts.” 
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The comparatively low priority given to intelligence 
collection in the U.S. was reflected in both the personnel 
and the lax methods employed. Spies were to be found so- 
cializing at each others’ homes, visiting art galleries and 
playing table tennis together. One particularly inept agent, 
having been told either to burn documents or flush them 
down the toilet, did both: he crammed a mass of flaming 
papers into the toilet, setting the seat on fire. His puzzled 
landlord, surveying the damage, muttered to himself, “I 
don’t see how that could possibly have happened.” 

Chambers, increasingly disillusioned with Stalinism, 
broke all contact with the KGB in April 1938. After spending 
several months underground, he re-emerged in public as a 
writer and later senior editor for TIME magazine. Outraged, 
though not surprised, by the Nazi-Soviet Pact, Chambers 
agreed to tell his story on Sept. 2, 1939, the day after the out- 
break of war, to Adolf Berle, Assistant Secretary of State and 
a member of Roosevelt’s Brain Trust. Berle assured Cham- 
bers that his information would go directly to the President 
and that he would not be penalized for cooperating; but he 
stopped short of promising immunity from prosecution. 





Chambers, arrow, right, telling House Un-American Activities Committee in 
1948 that Alger Hiss, arrow, left, had worked for the Soviets. 


After their meeting, Berle drew up a four-page memo- 
randum, titled “Underground Espionage Agents,” that 
listed Alger Hiss, White and other leading Soviet agents 
for whom Chambers had acted as courier. Roosevelt was 
not interested. He seems simply to have dismissed the 
whole idea of espionage rings within his Administration as 
absurd. Equally remarkably, Berle did not send a report of 
his interview with Chambers to the FBt until the bureau re- 
quested it in 1943. 

Chambers’ defection in 1938 inevitably disrupted KGB 
operations in Washington. White was the most senior of 
several agents who abruptly ceased supplying information. 
His wife, who did not share his communist sympathies, 
made him promise to give up espionage. The man who did 
most to resuscitate the Washington network of Soviet in- 
formants was Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, a government 
economist. Emotionally incapable of accepting the brutal 
reality of Stalinism, Silvermaster retained the untarnished 
idealism of the revolutionary dream. 
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By Pearl Harbor he had gathered together a group of 
10 government officials, including Lauchlin Currie, an ad- 
ministrative assistant to Roosevelt. Harry Dexter White 
did not join the group but provided intelligence directly to 
Silvermaster, who had coaxed him back probably soon af- 
ter the outbreak of war. Silvermaster found him a timid 
man, reluctant for “his right hand to know what the left is 
doing,” who hid the valuable Bokhara rug given him before 
the war in his attic. As the right-hand man of Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, White had access to most 
of the Treasury’s classified files and also to secret informa- 
tion exchanged with other government departments. 

The courier for the Silvermaster group from 1941 was 
Elizabeth Bentley, a 33-year-old Vassar graduate who had 
become an ardent anti-Fascist after a year in Mussolini's 
Italy. By 1943 she was carrying back to New York City in 
her knitting bag about 40 rolls of microfilm, averaging 35 
exposures each, to be developed in the laboratory of the 
KGB residency. She considered the “most fruitful source” 
of the Silvermaster group’s intelligence to be the Pentagon. 
To her inexperienced eye, it seemed that the group sup- 
plied “every conceivable piece of data on aircraft-produc- 
tion figures, charts showing allocation of planes to combat 
areas and foreign countries, performance data, new and se- 
cret developments in numberless fields.” 

The KGB was doubtless particularly pleased by its pene- 
tration of the American intelligence community. This led 
to a staggering disproportion between what the Office of 
Strategic Services, the wartime predecessor of the CIA, 
knew about the KGB and what the KGB knew about the Oss. 
At least seven members of the headquarters staff of the 
oss were later identified as working 
for the KGB, The most important 
may have been Duncan Chaplin 
Lee, a descendant of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford and a brilliant young lawyer 
in the firm of William Donovan. 
Soon after Donovan became head 
of the oss in 1942, he made Lee his 
assistant. 


In February 1945 the Allied pow- 
ers, on the verge of victory, gathered 
in the Crimean resort of Yalta to map 
out the postwar world. Soviet leader 
Joseph Stalin went into that meeting 
with some invaluable, if unacknowl- 
edged, assistants. Alger Hiss had 
been actively engaged in preparations 
for the conference and was a member 
of the American delegation; two 
months later, in April 1945, he be- 
came temporary Secretary-General 
of the incipient United Nations. But 
he was by no means Moscow’s only 
invisible asset. 


Although Harry Dexter White 
was not present at Yalta, he had 
given Soviet negotiators some pow- 
erful assistance in the discussions 


that centered on reparations. White in 1948 denies aiding the Soviets. 
White had already facilitated acon- But by making sure Moscow was able to 
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KGB with samples of the occupation currency printed for 
use in postwar Germany. When Moscow subsequently 
asked for the plates, ink and paper samples to print notes 
of their own, the director of the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving reasonably objected that “to permit the Russian 
government to print a currency identical to that being 
printed in this country would make accountability impossi- 
ble.” White prevailed by protesting that the Soviets would 
interpret a refusal as indicating a lack of confidence in their 
integrity. A week later, Moscow received the plates. The 
cost to the American taxpayer may have run into millions 
of dollars. 


hite’s position enabled him to take the lead- 
ing part in formulating American policy for 
the international financial order of the post- 
war world. Together with Britain’s Lord 
Keynes, he was the dominant figure at the 
Bretton Woods conference in July 1944, 
which drew up the blueprint for both the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the World Bank. He be- 
came the first U.S. executive director of the IMF in 1945, 
Helped by the excellent intelligence available to him, 
Stalin scored several negotiating successes at Yalta—guar- 
antecing a Soviet-dominated Poland and a role for the Red 
Army in Japan’s final collapse. He ended the conference in 
great good humor. At the final photo call he sought to en- 
tertain the Anglophones by jovially repeating his only four 
phrases of English: “You said it!” “So what?” “What the 
hell goes on round here?” and “The toilet is over there.” 
In August 1945 Elizabeth Bentley, the courier for the 
Silvermaster group, became a dou- 
ble agent working for the FBI. Her 
defection led the bureau to investi- 
gate seriously for the first time 
Chambers’ evidence of prewar So- 
viet espionage. Though the evi- 
dence necessary to secure convic- 
tion in a court of law was lacking for 
the great majority of Soviet agents 
identified, all ceased to be of signifi- 
cant use to the KGB. Of the four 
most important, Alger Hiss was 
placed under immediate surveil- 
lance by the Fst, left the State De- 
partment early in 1947 to become 
president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment and was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment for perjury in 
1950; Harry Dexter White had a fa- 
tal heart attack soon after giving ev- 
idence to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in the sum- 
mer of 1948; and Duncan Lee and 
Lauchlin Currie left the country. 
The faith in the Soviet millenni- 
um that had inspired thousands of 
talented young American idealists 
during the Depression and the Sec- 
ond World War had all but disap- 
peared in the cold war generation. 
So far as is known, there have been 
no successors to agents of the cali- 
ber of Hiss, White, Lee or Currie. 


cealed American subsidy to the So- _ churn out perfect Allied military marks, 


viet Union. In 1944 he provided the above, he cost U.S. taxpayers millions. 


As Moscow realized that the U.S. 
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was actively engaged in building an atom bomb, Soviet espio 
nage focused on acquiring the new technology. Klaus Fuchs, 
the first and probably most important of the “atom spies,” 
was not the only Soviet agent working in 1944 on the Manhat- 
tan Project at Los Alamos. David Greenglass, a 22-year-old 
G.I. and dedicated Communist, had arrived a few days before 
him to work as a machinist. : 


The greatest potential threat to Moscow Center's post- 
war operations in the West came from a breach of cipher 
security. In 1948 Meredith Gardner, a brilliant U.S. code 
breaker, succeeded in decrypting fragments of KGB mes- 
sages to and from the Center during the last year of the 
war. The discovery, code-named Venona, not only led to 
the downfall of Fuchs; it also provided the first clues that 


ordievsky once attended a lecture in the 
Lubyanka [the KGB's notorious Moscow 
headquarters] by Alger Hiss’s wartime con- 
troller, Iskhak Akhmerov. Instead of Hiss, 
the man Akhmerov identified as the most 
important of all Soviet wartime agents in the U.S. 
was Harry Hopkins, the closest and most trusted ad- 
viser of President Roosevelt. So far as is known, 
Hopkins never discussed with anyone his occasion- 
al meetings with Akhmerov. Until revealed by Gor- 
dievsky, they remained unknown and unsuspected. 

Gordievsky later learned that 
the FCcD’s American experts 
thought Hopkins had been an 
agent of major significance. But 
he concluded that Hopkins had 
been only an unconscious agent. 
Akhmerov’s technique had been 
to make the American believe he 
had a unique role to play. Hop- 
kins’ naiveté about the KGB may 
have led him to believe Akhmerov 
had been enlisted to deliver per- 
sonal messages from “Comrade 
Stalin” because of the Soviet lead- 
er’s distrust of the diplomatic 
establishment 

As an American patriot, Hop- 
kins was no admirer of the 
Communist state. But he was 
convinced that Soviet-American 
friendship held the key to the 
postwar world. 

Contact with Akhmerov had 
been established before Hop- 
kins’ first visit to Moscow, which 
took place just after the German invasion in June 
1941. Stalin realized that Hopkins’ unqualified sup- 
port was of decisive importance in the development 
of the U.S.-Soviet relationship. The Western envoy 
was given a reception of unprecedented warmth; his 
personal bomb shelter came fully equipped with 
champagne, caviar, chocolate and cigarettes. During 
their daily meetings, Hopkins came to feel an ex- 





Hopkins and Stalin in 1941: 
the key was friendship 
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led to the arrest of Julius Rosenberg and his wife Ethel. 

A 1944 KGB message that was decrypted in February 
1950 referred to an agent in a low-level job at Los Alamos. 
Other clues helped identify him as Ethel’s brother David 
Greenglass, who admitted his own role and implicated his 
brother-in-law. Greenglass revealed in questioning 
(though it was never mentioned in public) that Julius had 
boasted to him of running a Soviet espionage network in 
New York that had provided not merely atomic secrets but 
also a wide range of other scientific intelligence, including 
preliminary studies for space satellites. 

The Rosenbergs eloquently, even movingly, protested 
their innocence to the end and exemplified the faith that 
Soviet Russia—or rather their own mythical image of it 
represented the hope of mankind. On June 19, 1953, they 


traordinary admiration for Stalin. As for Stalin, he 
once said Hopkins was the first American who had 
spoken to him po dusham (from the soul). 

The Soviets had plenty of reason to feel that the 
relationship with the U.S. was flourishing. At the Big 
Three meeting in Tehran in November 1943, the Sovi- 
et Union was allowed to recover the ill-got gains of the 
1939 Nazi-Soviet pact—ecastern Poland, the Baltic 
states and part of Romania. And after the 1945 Yalta 
conference, Hopkins proclaimed his admiration for 
Stalin’s genius: “There wasn’t any doubt in the minds 
of the President or any of us that 
we could live with the Russians 
peacefully for as far into the fu- 
ture as any of us could imagine.” 

After Roosevelt's death, Akh- 
merov helped persuade Hopkins 
that he had once again a crucial 
role to play, and President Tru- 
man sent him to Moscow. Meet- 
ing with Stalin on May 26, 1945, 
Hopkins attributed the Ameri- 
cans’ loss of faith in cooperation 
with the Soviets to problems im- 
plementing the Yalta agreement 
on Poland. The U.S., he said, 
would accept any Polish govern- 
ment that was both desired by 
the people and friendly to the So- 
viet Union. Hopkins apparently 
failed to grasp the embarrassing 
truth that no Polish government 
could be both. The two agreed 
to a token enlargement of the 
Communist-dominated provi- 
sional government; free elections 
were put to one side. Truman welcomed the agree- 
ment as a way to patch up the wartime alliance, and it 
survived the final Big Three meeting at Potsdam in 
the summer of 1945. 

But as the evidence of Sovict abuse 
rights in Eastern Europe became increasingly difficult 
to ignore, even Hopkins’ faith crumbled. He died in 
January 1946, a partly disillusioned man 


of human 
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became the only Soviet spies in the West to be executed. 
Both Julius and Ethel were dedicated, courageous Soviet 
agents who believed that they could best serve the future of 
their cause by denying their own association with it. 

Ever since their execution, KGB “active measures” [dis- 
information ploys to influence foreign opinion] have en- 
couraged the belief that the Rosenbergs were innocent vic- 
tims of an anticommunist witch hunt. Skepticism about the 
Rosenbergs’ guilt was encouraged by the U.S. govern- 
ment’s refusal on security grounds to make any reference 
in court to Venona material. The secret was not to become 
public until the 1980s and even then was not officially ac- 
knowledged. No KGB campaign, however, encouraged be- 
lief in the innocence of the Rosenbergs as effectively as the 
leader of the witch hunt himself, Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy. His crusade against the Red Menace helped make lib- 
eral opinion around the world skeptical of the reality of the 
Soviet intelligence offensive against the Main Adversary. 


The Secrets of the Grave 


Today the greatest threat to the future of the KGB is its 
own past. During the Stalinist era it directed the greatest 
peacetime persecution and the largest concentration 
camps in European history. In 1989, in the newly elected 
Congress of People’s Deputies, Yuri Vlasov, a former 
Olympic weightlifting champion whose father had been ar- 
rested in 1953 and never returned, expressed the anger and 
the anguish: “The KGB is not a service but a real under- 
ground empire which has not yet yielded its secrets except 
for opening up the graves.” 

The total number of victims of Stalin’s purges may nev- 
er be known with certainty, but in 1956, in response to a se- 
cret request from the Politburo, the KGB estimated that 
about 19 million had been arrested in the period 1935 to 
1940, of whom at least 7 million were shot or died in the 
Gulag. The real death toll was probably higher still. 


After Stalin’s death in 1953, changes swept the KGB as well 
as the rest of the country. But for several years, the KGB contin- 
ued to carry out assassinations abroad. 


The KGB was successful in killing two leading Ukraini- 





oscow initially turned a blind eye in Septem- 

ber 1979 when Afghan President Noor Mu- 

hammad Taraki, the Brezhnev-backed lead- 

er who had come to power in a coup the year 

before, was murdered by his Deputy Prime 
Minister, Hafizullah Amin. But the KGB predicted di- 
saster. Its resident in Kabul was reporting bitter oppo- 
sition to Amin from Islamic leaders, threats of mutiny 
from the army and imminent economic collapse. 

An early attempt to poison Amin failed. As the sit- 
uation deteriorated, the residency predicted that un- 
less he was removed, the Communist regime would be 
replaced by an anti-Soviet Islamic one. Both the KGB’s 
First Chief Directorate and the Foreign Ministry 
feared the international consequences of an invasion, 
but when the Politburo voted, the decisive argument 











an émigrés in West Germany in the late 1950s. Both kill- 
ings had been authorized personally by Nikita Khrushchev 
and carried out by a young KGB assassin, Bogdan Sta- 
shinsky. The murder weapon, devised by the top-secret 
KGB weapons laboratory, was a spray gun that induced car- 
diac arrest by firing a jet of poison from a crushed cyanide 
ampoule. Stashinsky tested the gun by taking a dog into a 
wood near Karlshorst, East Berlin, site of KGB headquar- 
ters in East Germany, tying it to a tree and firing at it. The 
dog had convulsions and died in a few moments. In De- 
cember 1959 Stashinsky was given the Order of the Red 
Banner, praised “for carrying out an extremely important 
government assignment” and told that he was to spend 
three to five years in the West carrying out further assign- 
ments of the same kind. 

Like others before him, Stashinsky had second 
thoughts, and in August 1961 he defected to West Germa- 
ny. After confessing to the earlier killings, he was put on 
trial at Karlsruhe and sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
ment as an accomplice to murder. The main culprit, the 
judge declared, was the Soviet government, which had in- 
stitutionalized political murder. Back in Moscow, an em- 
barrassed Politburo abandoned assassination as a normal 
instrument of policy outside the Soviet bloc. 


Among its allies, though, the Soviet Union felt no such 
constraint. Not only was violence widely applied to Hungary 
in 1956 and Czechoslovakia in 1968, but Moscow also freely 
shared its expertise in terror with “fraternal” governments. 


The KGB is no longer master of all of its own secrets. The 
democratic revolution in Eastern Europe confronts it with 
the embarrassing possibility that unwelcome revelations 
may escape from the files of its former Soviet-bloc allies. 

One secret whose discovery would surely worry the cur- 
rent KGB chairman, Vladimir Kryuchkovy, lies in the Bul- 
garian file on the 1978 murder of émigré writer Georgi 
Markov in London. Some months earlier, the Bulgarians 
had sought assistance in silencing such émigrés, and the 
Center had made available the resources of the highly se- 
cret KGB laboratory. Kryuchkov, then head of the First 
Chief Directorate, personally approved the assignment of 
KGB General Sergei Golubev to work with the Bulgarians 





was the prospect that Islamic fundamentalism, follow- 
ing its victory in Iran the year before, might triumph 
across the border in Afghanistan. 

On the evening of Dec. 27, an assault group of KGB 
commandos, led by a Colonel Boyarinov, left Kabul 
airport in the direction of the presidential palace. All 
were dressed in Afghan uniforms and traveled in mili- 
tary vehicles bearing Afghan markings. Boyarinov led 
the assault on the palace and, after Amin and his mis- 
tress had been shot in a bar on the top floor, he de- 
creed that no witnesses be left alive. In the course of 
the operation, the Colonel, still in Afghan uniform, 
was mistakenly shot by his own troops. 

Babrak Karmal, a longtime KGB agent backed by 
the Center, took over, and what remained of détente 
was destroyed. 
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in the use of poisons that the laboratory had developed. At 
Golubev’s request, the KGB in Washington purchased sev- 
eral umbrellas and sent them to the Center, where experts 
adapted the tips to enable them to inject the victim with a 
tiny metal pellet containing ricin, a highly toxic poison 
made from castor-oil seeds. Golubev then took the um- 
brellas to Sofia to instruct an assassin in their use. 

The first victim was Markov, who was able to report be- 
fore he died that he had been bumped into by a stranger 
who apologized for accidentally prodding him with his um- 
brella. A tiny wound and the remains of a pellet scarcely 
larger than a pinhead were found in Markov’s right thigh, 
but by the time of the autopsy the ricin had decomposed. 

With the 1978 election of Karol Cardinal Wojtyla as 
Pope John Paul II, Moscow Center grew concerned that 
the moral authority of a Polish Pope was beginning to 
eclipse that of the Polish government. Later, opinions in 
the Center were divided on whether the kG had been in- 
volved in the attempt on the Pope’s life in 1981. About half 
of those to whom Gordievsky spoke were convinced that an 
affair of that kind would no longer be contemplated, even 
indirectly through the Bulgarians. The other half, however, 
suspected that there had been some involvement; some 
said they only regretted that the attempt had failed. 

As Solidarity continued to rise in Poland, it was accept- 
ed within the Politburo that in the last resort the Soviet 
army would have to intervene. But Moscow was more re- 


luctant to send in troops than the West realized. Not only 
would intervention destroy all prospect of détente and 
arms control for years to come, but the Center also predict- 
ed serious problems for Soviet occupying forces. 

The only solution, they concluded, was for the Polish 
army, in which the KGB had much greater confidence than 
it had in the party leadership, to mount a coup. The KGB’s 
candidate to lead the coup was General Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski, Politburo member and longtime Defense Minister. 
After much Soviet lobbying, Jaruzelski became party lead- 
er in October 1981. Final details were settled during secret 
talks in Warsaw with Kryuchkov and Marshal Viktor Kuli- 
kov, commander of the Warsaw Pact forces. Gordievsky 
was told that Jaruzelski twice asked Moscow for the go- 
ahead before launching the coup. Andropov and his Polit- 
buro colleagues finally managed to persuade the ailing 
Leonid Brezhnev that action could not be further delayed, 
and on Dec. 13, martial law was declared in Poland. 


Operation RYAN 


The world did not quite reach the edge of the nuclear 
abyss during a few chilling weeks in November 1983, but it 
came frighteningly close. The early 1980s saw the most 
dangerous period of East-West tension since the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962. Moscow had expected the anti-Soviet 
campaign rhetoric of the victorious Republican candidate 


The importance Gorbachev attached to the work of 
the First Chief Directorate became apparent in 1988 
when he appointed its head, Vladimir Kryuchkov, chair- 
man of the KGB. It was the first time the top job had gone 
to a chief of foreign intelligence. 


he suppression of the Hungarian revolution 
made the reputation of a new generation of 
KGB leaders. In 1954 Vladimir Kryuchkov, 
then 31, arrived in Budapest and became a 
protégé of Ambassador Yuri Andropov. 

After five years in Hungary, he followed Andropov 
to the Central Committee and soon mastered party 
politics and personal intrigue. When Andropov be- 
came KGB chairman in 1967, Kryuchkov headed his 
secretariat and became custodian of the organiza- 
tion’s most sensitive secrets. He was appointed head 
of the FcD in 1974, where he displayed 
enormous energy, single-mindedness 
and self-confidence, combined with ad- 
ministrative skill and political flair. 

He was also a humorless workahol- 
ic. In Gordievsky’s experience, he never 
strayed from his prepared texts at meet- 
ings, never tried to coin a striking 
phrase, never showed any sign of a 
sense of humor. A fitness fanatic as 
well, Kryuchkov had the unnerving 
habit when talking to FCD officers of us- 
ing hand exercisers or squeezing tennis 
balls to strengthen his grip. He had his 
own private gymnasium, complete with 


a massage table, constructed in the new headquarters. 
Next to the gym was a personal sauna where he some- 
times had discussions with other senior KGB officers. 
Once, while on night duty, Gordievsky was shown 
around the sauna by a member of the director's secre- 
tariat. It was the most luxurious sauna he had seen, 
with the best that hard currency could buy: expensive 
wood imported from Finland; elegant, specially de- 
signed Scandinavian fittings and lamps; a large array 
of imported fluffy towels and dressing gowns. Despite 
these lavish appointments, the adjacent dining area 
had no drinks cupboard. The teetotal Kryuchkov 
caused dismay in the traditionally bibulous rcp by 
banning drinking parties for officers about to take up 
foreign postings. 
But the director’s main handicap was his complete 
lack of personal experience of intelligence operations 
and life in the West. When he and Gor- 
: dievsky first met in 1972, Kryuchkov de- 
rived his views from a series of ideologi- 
cally based stereotypes and conspiracy 
theories. Those views began to soften 
only in the late 1980s. 

By 1987 Kryuchkov had grasped 
that the traditional conspiracy theories 
needed to be toned down and had 
grown close to Gorbachev. The Soviet 
leader took the unprecedented step of 
having his foreign intelligence chief 
accompany him on his first trip to 
Washington, though Kryuchkov trav- 
eled incognito. 
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Ronald Reagan to mellow once he became President, 
much as Nixon’s had done a decade earlier, Not until Rea- 
gan entered the White House in 1981 did the Kremlin fully 
grasp that his hostility to the Soviet Union derived not 
from campaign tactics but from deep conviction. 

Washington was convinced that the American deterrent 
had been placed in doubt because of the growth of Soviet mili- 
tary might in the 1970s. So the defense budget was increased 
in real terms by 10%, the MX missile and B-1 bomber were 
reinstated, and a tough line was set on arms control. But Rea- 
gan overlooked one dangerous Soviet vice: a tendency to 
paranoia in interpreting the West. His “Evil Empire” rhetoric 
combined with Moscow’s paranoia about Western conspira- 
cies to produce a potentially lethal mixture. 

In May 1981 KGB Chairman Yuri Andropovy said in a 
secret speech during a KGB conference that the new Amer- 
ican Administration was actively prepar- 
ing for nuclear war. Accordingly the Po- 
litburo had decided that the overriding 
priority of foreign intelligence opera- 
tions must be to collect information on 
the nuclear threat from the U.S. and 
NATO. To the astonishment of most of 
his audience, Andropov then an- 
nounced that the KGB and the GRu [So- 
viet military intelligence] were for the 
first time to cooperate in a worldwide 
operation code-named RYAN (for ra- 
ketno yadernoye napadeniye, or nuclear 
missile attack). 

Moscow Center’s main American 
experts regarded Andropov’s apocalyp- 
tic vision of the nuclear threat from the 
West as seriously alarmist. Still, instruc- 
tions went out in November to KGB resi- 
dents in all Western countries. The most 
detailed messages went to residents in 
NATO countries who were expected to 
make Operation RYAN the first priority 
of their “Work Plans for 1982.” 


Gordievsky left Moscow in June 1982 
to take up his post in London. Within a 
few months, Brezhnev was dead, and An- 
dropov had become General Secretary. 
Despite the skepticism Gordievsky detect- 
ed among his colleagues, Operation RYAN 
moved into a higher gear. 


In February 1982 residents in NATO capitals received dir- 
ectives giving further guidance on the Western nuclear 
threat. The deployment of Pershing II missiles in West Ger- 
many at the end of the year would, the Center claimed inac- 
curately, put Soviet targets only four to six minutes away— 
leaving the country’s leaders without time even to reach 
their bunkers. The directive sent to London contained unin- 
tentional passages of deep black comedy that revealed terri- 
fying gaps in the Center's understanding of Britain. An “im- 
portant sign” of preparations for nuclear war would 
probably be “increased purchases of blood and a rise in the 
price paid for it” at donor centers. The FcD had failed to 
grasp that blood donation in Britain is voluntary. The in- 
struction also conjured up a bizarre conspiracy: it urged resi- 
dents to explore the possibility of obtaining advance warning 
of a holocaust from religious leaders and major bankers. 

Operation RYAN imposed a staggering work load on 


Soviet leaders feared that 
Pershing IIs could reach them 
in four minutes. 
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KGB residents in NATO countries. In London the residency 
was instructed to monitor the number of cars and lighted 
windows—before, during and after normal working 
hours—at all government buildings and military installa- 
tions involved in preparations for nuclear war and to report 
immediately any deviations from the norm. It had to identi- 
fy the routes, destinations and methods of evacuation of 
government officials and their families. All this was too 
much for the resident; the tiresome detailed observations 
required were delegated to a junior officer who did not 
even have the use of a car. 

At about the same time, Moscow Center instructed its 
three residencies in the U.S.—in Washington, New York 
City and San Francisco—to begin planning “active mea- 
sures” to thwart Reagan’s re-election in 1984. All residen- 
cies in NATO countries and many in other parts of the world 
were ordered to popularize the slogan 
“Reagan means war!” Any other presi- 
dential candidate, Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, would be preferable to an in- 
cumbent who, they were convinced, 
considered a nuclear first strike a seri- 
ous option, That conviction was rein- 
forced in March 1983 when the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative, “Star Wars,” 
was launched. The rhetoric of sp1 
seemed to demonstrate Reagan's 
growing belief that the U.S. could win a 
nuclear war. 

Gordievsky and a colleague tried to 
persuade their boss in London that the 
Center's demands for intelligence on 
Western preparations for nuclear at- 
tack, which produced reporting on pos- 
sible preparations, which then prompt- 
ed further instructions from the 
Center, were dangerously raising ten- 
sion in Moscow, 

A checklist of suspicious activities 
sent out under Kryuchkov’s signature 
was largely a mirror image of Soviet in- 
telligence’s own contingency plans for 
war with the West. Among the signs to 
look for: “an increase in disinforma- 
tion operations” directed against the 
U.S.S.R. and its allies; “secret infiltra- 
tion of sabotage teams with nuclear, 
bacteriological and chemical weapons” 
into the Warsaw Pact; “expanding the 
network of subversion-training schools,” making particular 
use of émigrés from Eastern Europe; and an increase in 
“repressive measures by the punitive authorities” against 
progressive organizations and individuals. 

On Sept. 1, 1983, the Soviets shot down a South Korean 
airliner, KAL 007, that had strayed into their air space. In- 
competence as well as disregard for human life brought 
about the tragedy. Gordievsky was told that eight of the 11 
tracking stations in the area overflown by KAL 007 were 
not functioning properly. Some of those in the confused 
chain of command handling the intruder believed they 
were dealing not with a civilian aircraft but with one en- 
gaged in intelligence gathering. 
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The initial Soviet response to the downing of KAL 007 
and the loss of 269 lives was denial, followed by an attempt to 
blame the Americans and South Koreans, an attempt most of 
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Gordievsky’s colleagues found laughable. But at the same 
time, Washington's handling of the crisis was seen by many as 
provocative and destabilizing. Those anxieties grew a “few 
weeks later when, only hours after the White House labeled 
rumors of a U.S. invasion of Grenada “preposterous,” Ameri- 
can troops stormed the island. 


Though well aware of the grotesque errors made in 
their air defense, much of the Soviet leadership con- 
vinced itself that KAL 007 had been on an intelligence 
mission. “The world situation,” said Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko later that month, “is now slipping to- 
ward a very dangerous precipice.” 

From his sickbed, a dy- 
ing Andropov issued an 
apocalyptic denunciation 
of American policy unprec- 
edented since the depths of 
the cold war. The U.S. was 
a “country where outra- 
geous military psychosis is 
being imposed,” he said, 
“The Reagan Administra- 
tion, in its imperial ambi- 
tions, goes so far that one 
begins to doubt whether 
Washington has any brakes 
at all preventing it from 
crossing the mark before 
which any sober-minded 
person must stop.” 

Operation RYAN now 
entered its most danger- 
ous phase. On Nov. 2, NATO began an exercise code-named 
Able Archer 83, designed to practice nuclear-release pro- 
cedures. Paranoia in the Center reached its peak. 

Because Soviet contingency plans for a surprise attack 
against the West envisaged using training exercises as cov- 
er for a real offensive, Moscow was haunted by the fear 
that this might be equally true of Western plans. Two fea- 
tures of Able Archer caused particular alarm: the proce- 
dures and message formats employed in the transition 
from conventional to nuclear warfare were quite different 
from those used in previous NATO exercises; and the imagi- 
nary NATO forces were moved through all the alert phases 
from normal readiness to general alert. Though there was 
no real alert involving any NATO troops, alarmist KGB re- 
porting persuaded the Center that there was. 


n Nov. 8 or 9, 1983 (Gordievsky cannot recall 
which), flash telegrams were sent to both KGB 
and GRU residences in Western Europe report- 
ing a nonexistent alert at U.S. bases. Although 
the Center admitted that concern for the securi- 
ty of U.S. bases might be the result of the Oct. 23 
bombing of a Marine barracks in Beirut, the 
telegrams implied that there was another possible explana- 
tion: the beginning of preparations for a nuclear first strike. 
Surveillance teams around American bases in Europe 
reported changed patterns of officer movement and the 
observation by some bases of one hour’s radio silence be- 
tween 1800 and 1900 hours, Moscow time. In the tense at- 
mosphere generated by the crises and rhetoric of the previ- 
ous few months, the KGB concluded that American forces 
had really been placed on alert—and might even have be- 
gun the countdown to nuclear war. 


er ter Red Square, 1982: he feared an apocalypse, 
but Gorbachev came to a very different conclusion. 
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Another detailed checklist arrived in London. For the first 
time the Center revealed what it believed to be the time scale 
of the Western plan for a first strike: “It can be assumed that 
the period of time from the moment when the preliminary 
decision is taken, up to the order to deliver the strike, will be of 
very short duration, possibly seven to 10 days.” During that 
brief interval before Armageddon, “preparations for the sur- 
prise attack would necessarily be reflected in the work pattern 
of those involved.” Moscow also expected unusual activity at 
10 Downing Street, large numbers of soldiers and armed po- 
lice in the streets and the evacuation of the families of the 
American “political, economic and military élite” living in 
Britain. U.S. embassy and CIA staff were expected to stay be- 
hind in embassy bunkers. 

Although the alarm at 
Moscow Center eased 
slightly with the end of the 
NATO exercise, there was no 
immediate willingness to 
lower the priority of Opera- 
tion RYAN. Moscow be- 
trayed more of its bizarre 
misapprehensions when it 
suggested that the activities 
of banks, post offices and 
slaughterhouses be moni- 
tored, The Center's ideo- 
logical blinkers persuaded 
officials that in the after- 
math of a nuclear attack, 
capitalist states would re- 
gard the preservation of the 
banking system as one of 
their main priorities. Similarly, they believed the food indus- 
try had contingency plans for the mass slaughter of cattle 
whose meat would then be put into cold storage. 

After Andropov’s death in February 1984, those KGB 
officers who were more concerned by the alarmism of the 
Center leadership than by any threat from the West were 
encouraged to note the emergence of a less paranoid in- 
terpretation of American and NATO policy. It is reason- 
able to assume some connection between Gordievsky’s 
warnings to British intelligence of the Center’s reaction to 
Able Archer and various attempts at indirect Western re- 
assurance that followed. 

Among the members of the Politburo who followed the 
crisis generated by Soviet paranoia and American rhetoric 
was Mikhail Gorbachev. He cannot have failed to draw the 
conclusion that East-West détente was an urgent priority. 


No Politburo member between the beginning of Stalin’s 
dictatorship and the dawn of the Gorbachev era ever really 
understood the West. Their ability to make sense of the po- 
litical intelligence provided by the KGB was impaired by their 
own ideological blinders and an incurable addiction to con- 
spiracy theory. In their dealings with the West they compen- 
sated for their lack of understanding with tactical shrewd- 
ness, ruthlessness, relentless striving to gain the upper hand 
and knowledge of some of the West’s weak points provided 
by their diplomats and intelligence officers. In its efforts to 
become and remain a global superpower, however, the Sovi- 
et Union steadily built up a huge army of diplomats, intelli- 
gence officers, journalists and academics who gradually as- 
sembled a critical mass of information on the West, which 
eventually undermined some of the certainties of a system 
already decaying from within. e 
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BySAMALLIS PORTLAND 





ublic school makes no sense to Bo 
Yoder, a strapping young native of 
Portland, Me. “You get interested in 
something, and then the bell rings, and you 
have to go somewhere else,” he says. “It 
sounds horrible.” 
But then he wouldn't know. Aside from 
a brief stint in preschool, Bo, 15, has never 
been in a classroom. While his peers puzzle 
through the mysteries of a new high school 
year, he sits at home, quietly exploring the 
arcana of radio waves. He is a ham-radio fa- 
natic, can take down Morse code at 13 words 


per minute and is aiming to get his fourth- | 


level ham license. He has taught himself 
how to use a wood lathe and is rereading 
Mark Twain. Bo plans to go to college. He 
will master the artificiality of entrance ex- 
ams when the time comes, he explains. 
Solon Sadoway, 11, has never been to 


| school, and displays not a whit of curiosity 


about the place. He is a car buff who most 
days pores over auto magazines at home in 
Lenox, Mass. Solon taught himself to read 
last year (“I really don’t quite remember 


6, and daughter Joy, 8, at home 
in Topsham, Me. Matthew 
Williams, 10, works with 
mother Linda on arithmetic in 
their Bangor residence. In 
most states, the requirement 
for at-home educators is a high 
school diploma. 


how,” he muses) and learned basic arith- 
metic by handling the cash register at his 
parents’ health-food store. 

Home schooling—motivated by the no- 
tion that learning should be unpolluted by 
the classroom —is an eccentricity that has be- 
come a national movement. “Pick the menu. 
It’s your meal,” intones Stephen Moitozo, a 
home-school parent in Auburn, Me. Up- 
wards of 500,000 U.S. children are being 
schooled at home, a tenfold increase in a 
decade. Their ranks are still swelling. In 
Maine alone this year, there were 1,500 pa- 
rental applications to state authorities for 
permission to teach children at home, in con- 
trast to four in 1981, “We have everything 
from Black Muslims to Jews and one woman 
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who is a cross between a Zen Buddhist and | 


Winnie the Pooh,” says Michael Farris, pres- 
ident of the Virginia-based Home School 
Legal Defense Association, which tracks de- 
velopments across the country. 

Professional educators blanch at the 
movement's expansion, and as the trend 
increases, their concerns rise about the 
quality of such instruction. Bruce Wheeler, 
an industrial-arts teacher in Wilton, N.H., 
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frets about his nephew Solon Sadoway’s 
progress. “This is a hit-or-miss effort,” he 
says. “If he doesn’t learn something, no- 
body notices.” “If you need a license to cut 
hair,” argues Donald Bemis, state supervi- 
sor of public instruction in Michigan, “you 
should have one to mold a kid’s mind.” 
Home schooling may have fought for the 
right to exist in the ‘80s, but as the sheer 
numbers grow, the battle now is over how 
much regulation is required. Often precious 
little: 32 states, from New York to Califor- 
nia, demand only a high school diploma 
from parents who teach at home. Others, 
like South Carolina, require a college degree 
or passing grades on an entrance-teaching 
exam. “You can be a fine home-school 
teacher with a high school diploma, compas- 
sion and motivation,” argues Robert Ruth- 
azer, a Navy commander whose wife Diane 
teaches their two children at home in Top- 
sham, Me. Issues like teaching qualifications 
have led to more than 100 court cases across 
the country in the seven years that Farris’ or- 
ganization has been in existence. 
Home-school curriculum standards are 
even more elastic. Study programs usually 
are approved by local school boards, whose 
competence in the area may be minimal. In 
some cases, parents must submit detailed 
outlines of proposed courses. In others, 
school boards adopt a laissez-faire ap- 
proach that takes on faith the commitment 
and competence of the parent-instructors. 


he debate goes to the heart of Ameri- 

can education. “Who is in charge of 
children—parents or the state?” asks Lin- 
da Williams, a Christian Fundamentalist 
mother of four boys, ages 4 to 13, who 
teaches them for two hours each morning 
at home in Bangor, Me. “We're saying the 
parents are.” She points out that there are 
no drugs in her bathroom, or switchblades 
in the hallways. “We're kidding ourselves if 
we think we're putting our kids in the same 
schools we went to,” she says. 

The backbone of the home-school 
movement is the Christian Fundamentalist 
community, which believes that religion is 
either abused or ignored in the classroom. 
Other parents reject public education for 
more conventional reasons: poor academic 
standards, overcrowding, safety. The most 
uncompromising group call themselves 
“unschoolers,” viewing as anathema any 
notion of educational structure. 

Good intentions do not automatically 
translate into solid education. Some of the 
many experiments could turn out to be di- 
sasters. But then, argue home schoolers, 
public schools already are disasters. “The 
assumption is that the socialization process 
at public schools is normal and good,” says 
Stephen Moitozo. “I'll tell you what nor- 
mal isn’t. It isn’t the same kids in the same 
room doing the same thing at the same rate 
in the same way to achieve the same results 
because they’re the same age.” iy 
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Queen of the Ice Age Romance 


The best-selling adventures of Ayla and Jondalar continue in 


Jean Auel’s latest epic 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER MONTIGNAC 





n the musty chill of the Dordogne, 30 ft. 
below ground, giant bulls, painted in red 
and black, gallop across undulating walls. 
Nearby, a cavalcade of horses, ibex, tiny 
deer and cave lions dances along the curves 
of rough limestone. Are these soaring im- 





vasse, reaches what is now the Dordogne, 
in southwest France. The region harbors a 
rich trove of Upper Paleolithic remains, in- 
cluding the mystically painted caverns, The 
Lascaux cave “overwhelms me,” Auel 
says. “These weren't dumb savages.” 
Prehistory is not only Auel’s passion: it 
has proved improbably profitable. A former 


Auel examines paintings in the Hall of the Bulls at Lascaux 





Creating a super cavewoman who can learn languages in minutes and practices birth control. 


ages sacred or profane? A large bespecta- 
cled woman closes her eyes and sighs in 
wonder. She imagines a time, perhaps 
20,000 years ago, when rituals were per- 
formed in this same hidden cave in the 
flickering light of animal-fat lamps. Slowly, 
tears stream down her cheeks. “It’s like a 
church,” she whispers. “You feel you can 
understand the people who painted this.” 
Few have tried harder than Jean Auel, 
the Oregon chronicler of Ice Age romance, 
to fathom the mysteries of Cro-Magnon 
life. From her 1980 best seller, The Clan of 
the Cave Bear, through three popular se- 
quels, including the just-published The 
Plains of Passage, Aucl has fleshed out the 
stone-and-bone discoveries of archaeology 
to create a fully realized world for her pre- 
historic heroine, Ayla. In the latest 757- 
page volume, Ayla sets forth from her 
home among the Mammoth Hunters of the 
Eurasian steppes and, braving blizzards, a 
locust swarm and a fall into a glacier cre- 


SS 


credit manager at a Portland electronics 
firm, the mother of five, then 40, had never 
written a word of fiction when the idea for 
an Ice Age epic popped into her head in 
1977. From an outline scribbled at the kitch- 
en table grew a publishing phenomenon. 
The first three books have sold more than 
20 million copies worldwide and have been 
translated into 18 languages. The Plains of 
Passage, Auel’s first book since 1985, has a 
1.4 million-copy advance sale. Crown Pub- 
lishers has reportedly paid Auel about $25 
million for Plains and two yet-to-be-written 
volumes completing the saga. 

The further escapades of Ayla and her 
blond boyfriend, Jondalar the toolmaker, 
are set in the Dordogne, where Auel has 
been exploring caves and sifting dirt on an 
archaeological dig. “I found some picces of 
flint and a reindeer milk tooth,” she says 
proudly, as she huffs up a path to an Ice 
Age rock shelter. Far below, a narrow val- 
ley is bathed in mist. On a forested bluff, a 
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medieval fortress glows in pale yell 
light. “The vegetation was different ther 
she says. “But I need to know the lay of t 
land, where the ridges are, where the hi 
points are, so I can move my charact 
through here.” 

A few days later, a French archaco 
gist guides Auel through Laugerie Haute 
vast excavation site under a cliff. She a: 
for details about how hearths were spact 
secking hints on how families may ha 
guarded their privacy. “This will be Jonc 
lar’s apartment building,” she says. 
Font-de-Gaume, a grotto of magnifice 
prehistoric artwork, she examines a pai 
ing of a wolf: “I have a feeling this will 
Ayla’s cave.” It fits, since the adventu 
travels with a wolf, albeit one she | 
trained to behave uncannily like a gold 
retriever. 


A uel gets passing grades from archae 
ogists on how she interprets the fa¢ 
“We can tell you how the paintings w 
made, but not why,” says American 

chaeologist Roy Larick. “Jean does 
good a job at speculating as anyone els 
Where knowledge falls short, ideok 
takes over. An ardent feminist, A 
makes a case for a matriarchal C 
Magnon society, basing her theory on | 
per Paleolithic female fertility figui 
known as Venuses, These statuettes w 


exaggerated breasts and buttocks have b« 


found by the hundreds, whereas no m 
sexual symbols have been uncovered. “| 
trying to psych out an entire culture wt 
all we have are bits and pieces to go on,” : 
says. But of one thing she’s sure: “It’s wre 
to think of our ancestors bopping wor 
over the head and dragging them by 

hair. Anthropologists have found that m 
hunter-gatherer societies are very equal.’ 

Nonetheless, Ayla is a stercotyy 
wonderwoman: she stops a cave lion’s 
tack with the wave of her hand, learns | 
guages in minutes and uses birth cont 
before anyone else even knows how bat 
are conceived. In The Clan of the C. 
Bear, fact and fiction were plausibly t 
anced. But Plains verges on the ludicr 
as Ayla expounds on clitoral vs. vaginal 
gasm and rescues Jondalar from m 
hating Amazons. And much of Plains re: 
like a textbook: page after page listing < 
mals and plants. The archacology may 
accurate, but stilted dialogue and “1 
loins-ached-with-need” sex scenes are 
ternately hilarious and pathetic. 

By and large, Auel has succeeded 
popularizing a misperceived period. No 
theless, even she may sense that her pre! 
toric cash cow may be overmilked. “Ay 
good company, but after a while you w 
to write about something else,” she si 
Then Auel is likely to make an import 
discovery of her own: whether her fans' 
remain loyal once the glaciers recede. 
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No other luxury high-rise could offer you this 
exceptional view of Atlanta. Disc: igh-rise 
living on a grand scale—THE GRANDVIEW. 
It’s the kind of elegant, sophisticated apartment 
tower you find only in the best neighborhoods 
of the world’s greatest cities. Located in the very 
center of Metropolitan Atlanta, the Grandview 
is within walking distance of the city’s best shops, 


restaurants, office buildings, and lw The 
Grandview has it all—the view, the amenities, 
and the fishing touches. Choose from eleven 
different floor plans and a wide range of lease 
terms. Come experience the rarest combination 


of elegance, convenience, and prestige which 


Buckhead has to offer you. 


The Grandview at Buckhead Heights 
3481 Lakeside Drive, N.E. 
(404) 233 I111 


The Grandview 


offers you a new 
etelmemrutany 





TO VISIT THE GRANDVIEW: 
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We DIDN'T INVENT 
‘THE WORD SATISFACTION. 


ATITT SHERATON 
WE SIMPLY DEFINED IT. 





Sat-is-fac-tion. (1) At 

ITT Sheratons throughout the 
Southeast, it means a commit- 
ment to making sure all your busi- 
ness needs are satisfied. (2) To be 
friendly. Responsive. (3) To antici- 
pate even the littlest things. 

(4) And above all, to surround you 
with a spirit of service and a sense 
of well-being unlike anything 
you've ever experienced. 

Free Sher-a-ton Club In-ter- 
na-tion-al Mem-ber-ship. (1) 
When you check into a participa- 
ting Sheraton, between September 
4th and November 16th, 1990, 
make sure to ask for your compli- 
mentary Club membership. (2) A 
$25.00 value. (3) It’s the most re- 
warding worldwide frequent guest 
program, with more ways to recog- 
nize you as a special guest. (4) We 
upgrade your room whenever pos- 
sible. (5) A guaranteed 4 p.m. 
checkout. (6) The more times you 
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Stay, the more points 
you earn towards 
unlimited free travel 
and high quality 
merchandise. 
Bo-nus Club-Points? 
(1) If you're already a 
Club member, we'll 
give you Bonus Club- 
Points for your stay. 
(2) Points can be re- 
deemed for fabulous 
merchandise from 
our Club Boutique 
Collection. (3) Or used towards 
unlimited travel opportunities. 
(4) Just ask for your bonus points 
at check-in. 
Call 800- 
325-3535. 
(1) Sheratons 
all over the 
Southeast 
have defined 
satisfaction. 
(2) Call our toll free number and 
ask about our Sheraton Executive 
Traveler rates. (3) Or call your 
travel agent. (4) And experience 
Sheraton satisfaction for yourself 
at these and other fine Sheratons. 
a ~) 
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Sheratons 
in the 
Southeast. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Sheraton 
Perimeter Park South* 
Tuscaloosa: Sheraton 
Capstone Inn 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Sheraton Adanta 
Airport Hotel* 

Atlanta: Sheraton Suites 
Cumberland* 

Marietta: Sheraton 
Parkway 75 Hotel 
Savannah: Sheraton 
Savannah Resort & 
Country Club* 
Valdosta: Sheraton Inn 
Valdosta’ 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Boone: Sheraton 
Appalachian Inn 
Charlotte: Sheraton 
Airport Plaza Hotel* 
Durham: Sheraton Inn 
University Center. 
Greensboro: Sheraton 
Greensboro Hotel & 
Conference Center. 
Kinston: Sheraton Inn 
Kinston 

Raleigh: Sheraton Raleigh 
Hotel at Crabtree Valley.* 
Research Triangle 

Park: Sheraton Imperial 
Hotel & Convention Center 
Rocky Mount: Sheraton 
Rocky Mount Hotel* 
Winston-Salem: Sheraton 
North Hotel* 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston: Sheraton Inn 
Charleston Airport* 
Charleston: Sheraton 
Charleston Hotel 
Columbia: Sheraton 
Columbia Northwest 
Myrtle Beach: Sheraton 
Myrtle Beach Resort 


TENNESSEE 

Johnson City: Sheraton 
Plaza Inn 

Memphis: Sheraton Inn 
Memphis Airport* 
Nashville: Sheraton Music 
City Hotel? 


Books 


Little Snake 


IN PRAISE OF THE STEPMOTHER 
by Mario Vargas Llosa 
Translated by Helen Lane 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 

149 pages; $18.95 


his small and distinctly peculiar nov 

el was published in the original 
Spanish in 1988, just as its author began 
his long, ultimately losing campaign for 
the presidency of Peru. Now that it is 
ivailable in English, In Praise of the Step 
mother should raise again the question 


readers have been asking for the 





past two years: Why would someone with 
the private talent and the exotic sensibil- 
ities Of Mario Vargas Llosa want to enter 
public life at all? 

The book's hero is Don Rigoberto. a 
well-to-do widower in Lima who has recent 
ly married Dona Lucrecia: “In his youth he 
had been a fervent militant in Catholic Ac- 
tion and dreamed of changing the world.” 
The grownup Rigoberto has set his sights 
on a different goal: the pursuit of moments 


of transcendent personal pleasure. These 
he seeks in his nightly sessions in the bath THE 
room, where, according to a strict schedule 

(‘The Wednesday MOVIE 
Ear Ritual’), he 

cleans and maintains 

a different portion of 

his anatomy; then he | 

gallops toward the 

marriage bed for in 
ventive trysts with the 


ompliant Lucrecia 


But there is a 





I n this her | 
Vargas Llosa me y sealed par- 
at the person 
of Rigoberto’s son Alfo lad’s age 
is not specified, although wl runs up 
and hugs his stepmother, | sts just 
slightly above her waist. Alfi un 


Lu 





usually ardent for such : 
crecia spots him spying on he 

window while she bathes; figurir 

thing goes in this weird househo 

on quite a show. When Rigobe 

for a business trip, Alfonso takes 

the man of the house. What will Rigot 

do if he ever finds out? And who wou 
foolish enough to tell him? 

When answered, these questions g 
crate some genuine pathos. Still, despit 
his professed admiration for eroticism it 
fiction—his book of essays on Flaubert is 
called The Perpetual O Vargas Llosa 
seems uneasy with the conventions of the 





naughty book. For all his celebrations of 
the flesh—his own and Lucrecia’s—Rigo- 
berto might have been happier if he had 
got out a littke more, maybe even run for 
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This may 
change 
your life 


To get more out of every day, you 
need to set priorities and follow up 
on what's important. A working 
companion can help you. Our 
Agenda Planning Diary*is as easy 
to use as an ordinary diary... but it 
does much more. Its unique lay- 
out lets you: 
*Set the agenda for the week: 
people to phone, write ,see; and 
things to do. 
eOrganize each day and write 
notes without cluttering the ap- 
pointment schedule. 
* Tear off the perforated corner 
to automatically land on the 
current week. 


quay? 
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FREE BOOKLET: 
B “Dr. Beltrami’s R for Better Time Management” fl 
I'd also like to receive your free color catalog: 
i for personal use 
7 for business and promotion 
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Who Needs the Hubble? 


A new generation of telescopes may do the job from the ground 
§ . J 





i n the first harsh light of revelation, news 
that the Hubble Space Telescope was 
flawed appeared to be an unmitigated di- 
saster, Because the telescope’s main light- 
focusing mirror had been precision ground 
to the wrong specifications, the U.S. had 
evidently spent $1.5 billion on an instru- 
ment that may never take the promised 
supersharp pictures of the heavens. 

Now the situation does not look so 
bleak. The Hubble blunder is a serious set- 
back, but NASA engineers have found ways 
to computer-enhance the telescope’s im- 
ages so that they are not as blurry as the 
first ones received. More important, in 
the 12 years it took to develop and launch 
the Hubble, the technology of ground- 
based telescopes has rapidly improved, In 
fact, techniques under development could 
enable earthbound telescopes to do many 
things the Hubble was sup- 
posed to do. 

Scientists wanted a tele- 
scope in space so that the 
instrument would be free 
from temperature changes 
and the pull of gravity, both of which can 
subtly distort the shape of earthbound mir- 
rors. They also wanted it to rise above 
earth’s turbulent atmosphere, whose con- 
stant roiling makes the stars appear to 
flicker. But scientists have learned to make 
mirrors that can change their shapes, en- 
abling ground-based telescopes to over- 
come the problems of gravity and tempera- 
ture fluctuations, Soon it may be possible 
to compensate for the atmosphere’s turbu- 
lence as well. 

The best example of a 
shape-changing “active 
optics” mirror is the one in 
the European Southern 
Observatory’s New Tech- 
nology Telescope in La Sil- 
la, Chile. Pistons attached 
to the thin mirror can flex 
it in and out until a star is 
as focused as possible. The 
NTT has already produced 
some of the sharpest im- 
ages ever taken from the 
ground, A comparable sys- 
tem will be used in other 
projects, including the 
giant Keck Telescope un- 
der construction atop 
Mauna Kea in Hawaii. 

Active-optics mirrors 
can refocus in seconds, but 
the atmosphere’s turbu- 


distorted. 


to a computer. 


and dip. 
4 By constantly 


the distortions in 





lence can make a star seem "Me light. 
to flicker hundreds of M06 Dvagram ty Steve Hart 
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SHARPENING A ~~’ 
STAR’S IMAGE ~~ 


1 When light waves 
pass through the 
atmosphere, they are 


2 A light sensor detects 
the distortion and 
relays the information 


3 The computer sends 
signals to electrodes on 
the flexible mirror, 
causing it to bulge 


changing shape, the 
flexible mirror corrects 


times a second. Compensating for the 
flicker calls for a still experimental system 
called adaptive optics. Different versions 
of the equipment are being developed at 
the University of Hawaii and Johns Hop- 
kins University, as well as in Europe. 

Adaptive optics depends on taking star- 
light focused by a telescope’s main mirrors 
and bouncing it off yet another mirror be- 
fore studying the image. The additional mir- 
ror is made of a superflexible material— 
plastic, in the Johns Hopkins device. A light 
sensor monitors a reference star within the | 
telescope’s field of view and looks for the 
shimmering caused by currents in the atmo- 
sphere. When the sensor detects distur- 
bances, it sends signals to electrodes flank- 
ing the plastic mirror. The electrodes create 
electric fields that make the plastic bulge or 
dip, canceling out the flicker. Both the Ha- 
waii and Johns Hopkins teams expect to test 
their mirrors early in 1991. If they work, the 
adaptive-optics systems could be used on 
virtually any existing telescope. 

For all its problems, the Hubble will 
not be a total waste of money. As it is, the 
telescope is unsurpassed in the detection 
of ultraviolet light. And if NASA is able to 
send up astronauts to fix the Hubble's 
flawed mirror—a mission tentatively 
planned for 1993—the telescope should be 
able to take somewhat sharper pictures 
than _adaptive-optics systems can, But 
whether or not the repair effort succeeds, 
astronomers can count on seeing better 
and better images of the heavens from 
carth’s surface.  —By Michael D. Lemonick 
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“He’s not married or anything, 
And he ¢ drinks ae Red? 
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Chrysler Ranked Highest in Customer 
Satisfaction Among American Car Manufactur 


DETROIT-A survey just known in the auto industry as total mix’ 
released by J.D. Power and CSI, or Customer Satisfaction clear 
Associates, an independent Index, reflects owners’ expers Chry 
research firm, shows that ences with both car and dealer Fe” 


Chrysier has the highest inthe onthe of _ * 
customer satisfaction of any pq 
American car ¢ - 


Chrysler Again ~ * d Higher Than Ford 
om 


or GM in Customer Satisfaction. 
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second consecutive year. Chrysler out- | care reported 09 wucly or 

fanked both Ford and GM in customer sat- , 
tataction with overall product quality and 
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Chrysler Ranked Highest of Any Domestic 

Carmaker in Customer Satisfaction Again. 
By LELAND KROSEMOND deaber's abibty to fer prodiems on the first 
fd tal aed eae bs sido vies ned member of repait proble ai 

tmedged can Ford and (IM at the Arerican to carer 

tarmaker with the highest levels of 


cuntouer salidaction Ie a wr 
faite today by J.D Power 2 
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Again, Chrysler Ranked Highest in Customer 
Satisfaction of All American Car Manufacturers. 


DETROIT-For an unprecedented study, called “1987-1090 CSI: cuntomer 
year, outranked 


fourth strwight year, with overall product quatity 
both Ford and General Motors in and dealer service for 1086-1089 pus 
Customer sutifaction, according to a = senger cars,” clearly demonstrates 
study releawed today by the ’s for the last four 
treting Grm of J.D. Power and. P eveals where pr 
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The highest customer satisfaction of any American car manufacturer. 
For the fourth straight year‘Chrysler and its dealers are doing it right. 
Again and again. 


*J.D. Power and Associates, 1987-1990 Customer Satisfaction with Product Quality and Dealer Service *". 1986-1989 passenger cars 





















“Love is entirely tragic,” says 
British director Simon Cal- 
low. “The love you feel may 
not be reciprocated and may 
even be perceived as hos- 
tile.” Such disastrous love is 
the subject of his just filmed 
Ballad of the Sad Cafe with 
Vanessa Redgrave and Keith 
Carradine. The script called 


To Love, Honor and Fight 


and 
to have 
brawl. 
Carradine’s a veteran of cin- 
ema fights, but Redgrave was 


for the 
groom in one scene 
a no-holds-barred 


pair—bride 


a pugilistic novice. She 
toughened up with a punch- 
ing bag, however, learning 
to box so well that Callow 
“feared for Keith.” 








This Is Their Country 


Nashville will never be the same. The KENTUCKY HEADHUNT- 
ERS—from left, Greg Martin, Ricky Lee Phelps, Richard Young, 
Fred Young and Doug Phelps—walked off with two major Country 
Music Association awards last week for their down-home songs 
with a rock beat. The five, who’ve been together for less than two 
years, were astounded. Richard felt “like a blind dog in a meat 
house.” What makes us a country group, he says, “isn’t so much 
our music as our rural values and upbringing.” Their credo: Re- 
spect your mother and father and treat everybody the same. 
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the Soviet Union—and not 
just for the body politic. 
While Jane Fonda, 52, is on a 
five-day visit to the U.S.S.R. 
this week, the U.S.’s queen 
of fitness will be extolling 
the virtues of sweat and ex- 
ercise as part of a Soviet 


campaign to restructure the aaa 
national shape. From Mos- NS 
cow’s Red Square, she'll a 


lead a 1,000-strong pack of 
women on a 2'4-mile lope 
through the city. The firm 
Fonda form is not unknown 
there because her workout 
videos have been smuggled 
into the country for years. 
That’s enough to make her 
really feel the burn. 





Ahead to the Past 


Right about now LARRY GONICK is some- 
where in India during the 2nd century B.C. 
“That's the beginning of consciousness trip- 
ping as we know it,” he says. Actually he’s in 
San Francisco, toiling over his multivolume 
Cartoon History of the Universe —the first book 
was published last month— 
and should be up to the 
present by 1996 or so. A 
math grad from Harvard, 
Gonick, 44, is a cartoonist 
who takes history serious- 
ly, dividing his time be- 
tween the library stacks 
and the drawing board. If 
there's one place he wishes 
he had lived in it’s ancient 
Athens, whose democracy- 
loving citizens made it “the 
Boston of Greece.” 


WITH THE SAW THEY WERE ABLE 
TO INVENT THE WAEEZ. 


WELL? YA TRAY WITH A HOLE? 
MAYBE YOU SHOULD See 
THE SPIRITUAL ADVISER 








week, 47 years later, he fi- 
nally laid aside his baton, on 
his doctor’s orders. Accord- 
ing to his physician, Bern- 
stein, 72, has progressive 


Last Concert 

One November evening in 
1943, as a hasty substitute | 
for the New York Phil- | 


harmonic’s ailing 


Bruno Walter, a 
young and un- 
known assistant 


conductor stepped 
onto the podium. 
When he awoke 
the next morning, 
Leonard Bernstein 
found that he 
was famous. Last 


emphysema and a 
pleural tumor that 
are causing “in- 
creased difficulty 
in breathing.” Fur- 
ther public perfor- 
mances as a pianist 
or conductor, the 
musician was told, 
would probably be 
too strenuous. 
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pstairs and Downstairs at MOMA 


A survey of the intersection of art and popular culture gets gridlocked 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 





ot in a long time, perhaps never, has 

a major show at New York City’s 
Museum of Modern Art started 

with such awful press as “High and Low: 
Modern Art and Popular Culture,” which 

| kicks off MOMA’s 1990-91 season. For the 
past few months one has heard the baying of 


critics as they hurled themselves against the | 


| turkey wire, eager to fix their fangs in it. 
Old-style formalities like secing the exhibi- 
tion or reading its catalog were dropped as 
writers like Barbara Rose in the Journal of 
Ant expressed their proleptic disapprov al of 
what the show would be and do. And when 
| at last it opened, Roberta Smith in the New 
York Times denounced it as “a disaster . . . 
arbitrary, peculiar and maligning.” More 
maligned than maligning, one might think. 
There have been two lines of attack. 
The first: by putting “low” culture —graffi- 
ti, mass print, caricature, comic strips and 
so forth—in the museum along with 
“high,” MOMA, under the new curatorial 
leadership of Kirk Varnedoe, has aban- 
doned its sacred mission of cultural dis- 
crimination. The second, and more hip, 
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version: MOMA is too hidebound and élitist 
an institution to deal with popular culture, 
or with the recent “high” culture of the 
"80s, at all. As the clippings pile up, one 
may expect to see many variations on these 
themes. One, common to both, is that the 
show has too many familiar works—as 
though there were a slew of undiscovered 
Cubist, Surrealist or Pop masterpieces 
lurking out there, miraculously ignored by 
the world’s museums. 

It has been the unlucky fate of “High 
and Low” to attract more than the usual 
dose of the New York art world’s free- 
floating anxiety. Art-world anxiety is not 
like real-world anxiety: it is even more 
paranoid. What the art world frets about is 
how Varnedoe, whose appointment as di- 
rector of painting and sculpture at MOMA 
has made him America’s most powerful 
museum figure in the modern and contem- 
porary field, will represent all its factional 
interests. Hence his every action is scrut- 

| nized and picked to bits, as Etruscan harus- 
pices once examined sacrificial livers for a 
sign of the future. 

Varnedoe and the show’s co-curator, 
Adam Gopnik (art critic of the New Yorker), 
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“i! AIGH AND LOW: The show's sprawling 
slippery theme is the way works like 
Lichtenstein’s Okay, Hot-Shot arose from 
sources like Russ Heath’s comic strips. 


have taken on a sprawling, slippery, t 
theme—a survey of the transactio 
tween fine art and popular cultur 
three-quarters of a century, from Cut 
the ’80s. They set out to show hov 
“high” artists raided “low” (popul 
mass) culture for their own purpost 
all of them, needless to say, did. Yor 
find the visual argot of advertising 
photography, graffiti or comic strips 


| work of the great Apollonians of it 


hundred years, from Monet and Ma 
Richard Diebenkorn. But this vert 
Gopnik and Varnedoe rightly argu: 
sential to a grasp of Cubism, Dada, | 
Constructivism, Surrealism and thei 
pean offshoots, along with a great 
American art produced after 1950, 
Artists have always been mu 
snobbish about their sources than 
alizing critics who erect value syst 
the back of their work. The proce 
to a climax in the *60s with Pop art 
over, since “low” sources cycle intc 
products that are then cycled t 
style, into “low” areas again, the 
edly rigid divisions between fine a 
ular art are more like a maze of 
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one reflecting the other ad infinitun 
The idea that “low” sources somehow 
debase the integrity of “high” art is moon 
shine, of course. It always has been: Goya's 
Caprichos, for instance, draw heavily on folk 
proverbs, crude popular drama and 18th 
century (mainly English) caricature. Miro 
was inspired by comic strips and folk scato| 
ogy. And Philip Guston in the 1970s was 
able to attain his measure of greatness as ; 
tragic painter only through a free, un 
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condescending use of motifs from George 
Herriman’s great strip Krazy Kat and the un- 
derground comics of Robert Crumb. Nor 
can MOMA be accused of pandering to mass 
taste by exhibiting old comic strips, since 
what mass taste really likes these days !s 
Van Gogh and Picasso. 

The show’s problems lie elsewhere 
The first is the subject's diffuseness, its al 
most limitless size. Gopnik and Varnedoe 
have taken four categories to look at: gral- 
fiti, caricature, advertising and the comics 
But what about the movies, TV or photog 
raphy? One can sympathize with the cura 
tors’ problem: any story must have a narra- 
tive core, and to secure one this account 
has been heavily edited. Nevertheless one 
misses references to these forms—even 
though, if exhibited with any density, the) 








would have made the show unendurabl) 
prolix. 

The size of the subject virtually ensures 
that the kind of narrative Gopnik and Val 
nedoe present works better in the catalog 
than on the walls. In fact, it is hard to se 
how any museum installation—lineat and 
one-track by nature—could convey a real 
sense of the peculiar eddies of cultural flux 


| and reflux that they have set out to de- 


scribe. Abstract Expressionism, for ! 
stance, tended to set itself above popular 
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culture—yet One of its true icons, De Koo- 
ning’s 1950 study for Woman, had a smile 
cut from an ad for Camel cigarettes. The 
work does not appear in the show. There 
are shallow passages: the bay devoted to 
Russian Constructivism, Futurism and the 
Bauhaus, for instance, is mingy. Yet many 
excellent works of art proliferate, from 
Cubist collages to exquisite, large-scale 
paintings by Cy Twombly and some of 
Robert Rauschenberg’s carly combines, 


like Rebus, 1955; from James Rosenquist’s 
room-size F-]]], 1964-65, and a reassem- 
bly of some of the passionate, gaudy frag- 
ments from Claes Oldenburg’s Store of 
1961-62 to Brancusi’s phallic bronze, Prin- 
cess X, 1916, and one of the greatest of all 
Légers, The City, 1919 

Nevertheless, though the show affords 
plenty of opportunity for aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, it is about argument, and works of 
art don’t “argue” in a discursive way. 
Meanwhile the lost environment of popu- 
lar culture to which they relate can only get 
into the museum as emblematic snippets, 
without the casual encircling power it once 
had. To popular culture the ‘70s are al- 
ready medieval and the century's teens vir- 
tually Pleistocene. The curators do their 
best with this, reprinting front pages of Pa- 
risian newspapers that Picasso, Braque and 
Gris cut their collage materials from, or 
hanging photographs of the kinds of shop- 
window display that, they persuasively ar- 
gue, reinforced the cult of the Surrealist 
object in the ’20s, But the effort to put 
long-gone popular culture in a muscum is 
like trying to resurrect an old perfume in a 
room 

Consequently, the show reads as a set 
of illustrations to the book. for only in the 
book can the comparison of demotic 
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source with final object be done with the 
necessary detail. Varnedoe and Gopnik 
have gone into their subject with vast 
scholarly élan, mining arcana from the ar- 
eas where art and life, under the impulse of 
a modernism striving to refresh itself, are 
layered. If you want to know what was the 
catalog model of Marcel Duchamp’s uri- 
nal, which nursery book Max Ernst got a 
particular collage element from, or which 
frame panels from 1962 war comics drawn 
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links between a stained-glass Michelin ad and one of the greatest of all Légers, The City. 


by Russ Heath were conflated by Roy 
Lichtenstein to produce Okay, Hot-Shot 
1963, you need look no further. 

But the catalog is not a mass of fanzine 
trivia. It is the indispensable text on its sub 
ject, whose every page vibrates with the au 
thors’ enthusiasm for the “high,” their curi- 
osity about the “low” and their richly 
inflected sense of the complex traffic be- 
tween the two. Gopnik and Varnedoe write 
better than their critics. The next-to-last es- 
say (“Contemporary Reflections,” by Gop- 
nik, covering a wide swath from David Salle 
and Cindy Sherman to the short-liv cd graf- 
fiti movement) is, on its own, the best sum- 
mary yet written of American art in the 80s. 

Yet the art the essay covers is scarcely 
represented on the walls, Why should these 
artists be considered worth writing about 
but not worth showing? You can see why 
MOMA might object on grounds of quality, 
since so much of the work was so poor. And 
you can’t put lost subway graffiti in a muse- 
um anyway. But to restrict one’s coverage Ol 
the '80s to Jeff Koons, Jenny Holzer and the 
admirable Elizabeth Murray is tokenism. If 
the media-obsessed art of the ‘80s was 
worth putting in the catalog it should have 
been on the walls, if only to illustrate how 
mass media became gradually exhausted as 
a topic of fine-art reflection. a 
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Essay 
Charles Krauthammer 


Can America Stand Alone? 


as there ever been a more reluctant superpower than 

America? Has any great power taken less pleasure in its 
foreign adventures? I doubt it. As shown yet again in the Persian 
Gulf, the U.S. is the world leader, and Americans hate the job. 
The idea that the world is an arena of unending conflict repels 
Americans. It means that a superpower’s work is never done. 

Don’t we get time off? Just weeks after winning the cold 
war, we face a new war in the gulf. Like Americans going off to 
Korea just five years after V-J day, we feel uneasy, disappoint- 
ed, The more disturbed among us feel betrayed. They need to 
conjure up some conspiracy, some alien force (Jews, imagines 
the fevered Pat Buchanan) dragging us again to war. 

The reluctant superpower seeks an end to toil. Which is why 
Americans are endlessly resourceful in trying to evade the bur- 
dens of history. First, there was the 
isolationism of the '20s and ‘30s. 
Then, during the cold war, the 
American left counseled abdica- 
tion, denying either that the cold 
war existed or that it was anything 
more than a cozy arrangement to 
keep the Pentagon and the para- Sf 
noid right happy. 

Next, the cold war was won. In 
the accompanying euphoria, the 
idea was born that having once / 
again won the war to end all wars, 
the U.S. could finally lay down its 
burdens. Calls rang out for cutting 
the defense budget in half by the, f 
end of the decade. The New York- “Wf A 
er, with its unerring instinct for the“~ > 
politically trendy and the political- 
ly stupid, suggested (quoting Dan- 
iel Ellsberg) doing the 50% cut 
right now. In Congress the rush was on for wholesale Ameri- 
can demobilization. A reporter, complaining at a Feb. 12 
White House press conference about “out of syne” defense 
spending, asked the President, “Who's the enemy?” 

Well, now we know. Saddam Hussein has reminded Amer- 
icans the world is a nasty place. Americans do not appreciate 
the reminder. They find it hard to accept the fact that as the 
planet’s only remaining superpower, the U.S. is the one nation 
that can, and therefore must, face down the nasties. 

Hence the search for another way to avoid the crushing 
burdens of superpower responsibility. The search has borne 
fruit. The newest panacea for getting us off the hook has been 
found: the U.N., multilateralism, collective security. Wood- 
row Wilson’s great dream that the world would respond to ag- 
gression by acting collectively rather than having to rely on a 
policeman (i.e., us) is finally coming true. 

What a dream. What an illusion. 

What is happening in the gulf is not collective security but 
a coincidence of interests. And it is hardly collective. Without 
the U.S. leading, prodding, bribing and blackmailing, no one 
would have stirred. Nothing would have been done: no embar- 
g0, no Desert Shield. The world would have written off Kuwait 
the way the last body pledged to collective security, the 
League of Nations, wrote off Abyssinia. 

Last week the commanders of both Egyptian and Syrian 
forces in Saudi Arabia declared that they would not take part 



















in any counterinvasion of Kuwait. In Kuwait, as in Korea (our 
most recent exercise in collective security), if war comes it is 
America that will carry the fight. When the Iraqis complain 
that the anti-Iraq coalition, the U.N. front, the whole multi- 
lateral apparatus, is little more than a cover for an assertion of 
American power, they exaggerate only slightly. 

Nothing wrong with cover. It is nice to have. It is always 
good to enter a conflict with lots of people cheering you on and 
saying how noble your cause. It is still nicer to have others 
standing on the front line with you, even though they are only a 
token force. 

Multilateralism is fine. But it carries two dangers. First, that 
we will mistake illusion (world opinion, U.N. resolutions, pro- 
fessions of solidarity) for the real thing (American power), and 

_ assume that if we dispense with the 

E real thing, illusion will get us to 
3 where we are going. 

The second danger is that 
multi-lateralism will become a fe- 
f, 3 tish. The need to nurture it can ac- 
® tually become a hindrance to the 
exercise of real, effective power. 
There are voices arguing that the 
U.S. should not do anything in the 
% gulf—undertake military action, 
for example—that might jeopar- 
dize the grand coalition it has put 
together. This is to confuse means 
and ends. The coalition is a means 
to getting Iraq out of Kuwait. It is 
not an end in itself. As long as the 
means serves the end, it is worth 
having. If there comes a point at 
which holding the coalition to- 
gether prevents us from achieving 

the objective, then surely the objective takes precedence. 

The great danger with any collective action is that the more 
partners you have, the less you can do. U.N. resolutions, Securi- 
ty Council support, Soviet backing, allied troops and Japanese 
money are all very welcome in this or any other American geo- 
political exertion. They are welcome but they cannot be made 
essential. Otherwise, American policy becomes prisoner to its 
partners’ wishes. The more partners, the more wishes. Options 
become constrained, the chances of success diminished. 

The point of policy, after all, is success. It is not to feel good. 
It is not international applause. It is not to hold coalitions for 
the sake of coalitions. It is to achieve ends. If coalitions help, 
fine. Otherwise, they cannot be allowed to paralyze policy. 

President Bush says it is not America against Iraq but the 
world against Iraq. In fact, it is America, with some friends fol- 
lowing carefully. behind. Collective security is a diplomatic 
myth: convenient to use, dangerous to believe. 

History has been severe with America. After reluctantly 
joining and decisively winning the three great wars of this cen- 
tury (World War I, World War II and the cold war), America 
is permitted no rest. It keeps getting stuck with the job not just 
of protecting itself but of imposing order on a disorderly 
world. Collective security is only the latest myth seized upon 
by Americans desperate to believe they have found their well- 
deserved escape from the burdens of history. 

Unfortunately, and unfairly, they have not. a 
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Advantage: 
SIC. 


“When you've got 
the products, the prices, 
the fuel economy, the safety, 
and the satisfaction 
car and truck buyers want... 
that’s not just 
Advantage: Chrysler. 
That’s Advantage: America’ 






